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THE REORGANIZATION OF RUSSIA. 


The events of the last six months 
have swept the board of political spec- 
ulation as clean as when the cloth is 
pulled off the nursery tea-table with 
all the china. A broader gulf has 
never opened in an equal period be- 
tween past history and present politics. 
Theories of foreign policy, which 
seemed valid before the outbreak of 
the war, have been rendered hopelessly 
out of date in the turn of a hand. This 
is true of Russophobe theories, Russo- 
phile theories, and merely realistic 
ones alike. It is wisdom to recognize 
that the best thought of six months 
ago upon the question of our interna- 
tional relations as a whole has become 
almost useless in presence of a totally 
changed situation. It is the more nec- 
essary to think out our problem anew, 
nor can the attempt be considered pre- 
mature in view of the extent to which 
the fundamental factors of the situa- 
tion created by the convulsion in the 
Far East are unlikely to be altered by 
future developments. 

Japan has clearly entered the inner 
circle of the Great Powers. Upon one 
element Russia has been struck out of 


the list of Great Powers. She will be 
as permanently commanded by Japan 
in the Yellow Sea as by Germany in 
the Baltic. A new naval alliance, a 
revised and more concentrated foreign 
policy, are no less vital to her future 
than are constitutional and economic 
reform. The problem of internal re- 
construction is inseparable from that 
of her Imperial status. None but su- 
perficial critics can imagine that any 
mere modification of the autocratic sys- 
tem would suffice. Constitutional re- 
form would be useless without econom- 
ic reform. No economic reform can 
be effective unless it reduces the pres- 
sure of taxation, or at least permits 
of a drastic redistribution of expen- 
diture. Taxation cannot be lightened 
or diverted to a sufficient extent from 
strategical to social purposes unless 
some radical change is effected in the 
character of Russia’s relations with 
her neighbors. Did the Tsar summon 
to-morrow a representative assembly 
to his assistance, the new body would 
at once discover that external policy 
would have to be dealt with before the 
life and death questions of educational 
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and agricultural development could be 
touched. From this point of view the 
whole subject of Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions must assume a deeply altered 
character and one of more, rather than 
of less, urgency. It is already tolerably 
safe to predict that at the close of the 
war both Powers will be presented for 
the first time with the choice between 
definite alliance and rigid antagonism. 
We may go further and say that upon 
this issue theultimate regrouping of 
the Great Powers, as a whole, will be 
almost certainly determined. 

Some preliminaries, however, must 
be made clear at the outset. It is im- 
possible to discuss the problem of our 
future relations with Japan’s adver- 
sary, except in a spirit of complete 
and generous loyalty towards Japan. 
Not only must obligations of our ex- 
isting alliance be fulfilled to the letter 
during the term of the present treaty. 
That treaty, within another eighteen 
morths, will naturally be renewed 
either by Mr. Balfour’s Govern- 
ment, or by any Radical Cabinet which 
may succeed it. The temper of the 
country will allow the Opposition no 
option in this matter. Any Radical 
Ministry which should venture to drive 
the Tokio Government into the arms 
either of St. Petersburg or Berlin, 
would be thrown from power with a 
speedy repetition of the fate of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government after 1880. 
This country can, under no circumstan- 
ces, desire the naval power of Japan 
to be overthrown by any other Power, 
or to be allied to any other Power af- 
ter a breach with ourselves. The or- 
dinary contention of our Continental 
enemies that an English alliance is a 
quicksand upon which no solid trust 
can be reposed must be disproved in 
the present instance. 

Under no circumstances can we de- 
sert Japan for the purpose of settling 
with Russia, in the manner of which 
some Russian advocates of a rap- 
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prochement with England seem to 
dream. Could the present war have 
been avoided the situation would have 
been different. Since the war has hap- 
pened, we must face the logic of it, 
The failure of our allies now would 
mean to us an Imperial disaster of the 
greatest magnitude. It would compel 
Russian policy to act in the future 
with greater efficiency and foresight 
than in the past. It would give Rus- 
sia a just increase of vigor and self- 
confidence. She can never fight under 
greater disadvantages, and if she could 
win now in spite of the disasters which 
have befallen her, she would have 
every reason for renewed faith in her 
unlimited powers of expansion in 
Asia. The repercussion of the present 
conflict would be sharply felt upon the 
outer frontiers of our Indian Empire— 
upon Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet, 
The rise of Japan in all probability has 
alone prevented a colossal military 
struggle between England and Russia. 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon 
have definitely committed the nation 
without distinction of party—since no 
responsible statesman among the Op- 
position has repudiated them in this 
matter—to what has been called the 
Monroe doctrine in the Persian Gulf. 
Japan has removed the pressure from 
that quarter, and the British control of 
the Persian Gulf is as much at stake 
in the Far East as is Japanese control 
of the Yellow Sea. We ourselves could 
not have asserted our position in the 
Middie East by arms’ without 
wider changes in the voluntary basis 
of our military system, and the fiscal 
basis of our finance, than are dreamed 
of by Radicals who think it necessary 
to be on the side of autocracy. The im- 
pression of the man in the street that 
Japan is fighting our battles is not 
altogether astray. 


But again we should expect it to be 
asked—and again from some Liberal 
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quarter rather than from another— 
what of the reverse of the medal? 
What of the yellow peril in conse- 
quence of the success of Japan? Here 
it is really high time to point out the 
extraordinary confusion of reasoning 
which propounds the question in that 
form. Let us at least clear up our 
minds upon the nature of the issue. 
Let it be admitted that the yellow 
peril, should it ever materialize, will 
proceed from the organization of 
China, not from any isolated efforts of 
Japan, The struggle is essentially a 
struggle for China on both sides. That 
is the fundamental issue. If Japan 
does not secure the ascendancy at 
Pekin, Russia secures it. How would 
the “yellow peril” be removed by that 
event? Would it not rather be inten- 
sified? The choice does not lie between 
a yellow peril and no yellow peril but 
between the form it would certainly as- 
sume under Russian direction, and the 
shape it may possibly take under Jap- 
anese direction. If the organization of 
China is really to be regarded as an evil 
—if the levelling up of the yellow part 
of mankind nearer to the white plane 
of civilized intelligence and efficiency 
is to be looked upon, and by people 
of Liberal mind, as a mistake—can 
there be any real question for one re- 
flecting moment as to which form of 
the yellow peril would be the more 
perilous. 

Japan cannot, for generations or ever, 
be invulnerable. She depends upon 
the sea. That element will continue 
to be controlled, either by some one 
white Power. as now, or by a combi- 
nation of white Powers—either by the 
British Empire, or the American Re- 
public, or by both united as an Anglo- 
Saxon sea-league. The Japanese are 
far too sensible not to perceive this 
fact. With all their desperate heroism 
and tenacity in action they are singu- 
larly sane and circumspect in thought. 
Their minds are full of daylight. They 
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know that the tacit protection of 
British sea-power alone has made their 
successes in the present war possible. 
Otherwise they would have been 
attacked and crushed again by the 
fleets of more than one Continental 
State. An alliance with one of the 
three principal white sea-powers—with 
England, America, or Germany—will 
continue to be indispensable to the 
island-empire for as long as there is 
need to reckon; and while that is so 
the “yellow renaissance” led by Japan 
can be kept well within control. If the 
Chinese Empire, on the contrary, were 
to fall, as a result of the present war, 
under Russian influence, and to be 
gradually reorganized from the north, 
the yellow peril, under Slave leader- 
ship, would assume a form unassailable 
by sea-power, a form the most over- 
whelming for aggressive purposes, the 
most invulnerable for defensive. 

What injury, after all, has Japan 
ever inflicted upon white interests? 
It was Russia which dismembered a 
white nation in the case of Poland; 
which trampled out Hungarian liberty 
in 1848; which attempted in our own 
time to stifle the growth of a real na- 
tional life in Bulgaria; which aban- 
doned Christianity in Armenia to 
chartered massacre; which in Finland 
is stretching a higher civilization 
than its own upon a bed of Procrustes; 
which repels Western ideas of intel- 
lectual emancipation and political lib- 
erty; which creates famine to finance 
conquest. The autocracy lives, and can 
only live, by darkness, and the modern 
Japanese spirit is in everything the 
work of light as far as it goes, the en- 
deavor of a people to progress onward 
and upward by the best means they 
know. Even in 1894—and Japan has 
made vast strides since then—the mas- 
sacre of Port Arthur was not a patch 
for calculated horror upon the massa- 
cre of Geok Tepe. Let us clear our 
minds of cant upon these matters, and 
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free ourselves from the fetters of 
mechanical phrases. A possible yellow 
peril under Japanese leadership could 
be regulated by the white sea-powers. 
Four hundred millions of Mongols 
amalgamated to more than a hundred 
millions of Slavs would mean the 
yellow peril in its most portentous 
shape as regards the interests of all 
white nations except Russia. 

It is well, no doubt, to disbelieve in 
all political nightmares on principle, 
and to disbelieve almost equally in 
both hypothetical forms of the yellow 
nightmare. China will probably prove 
quite capable of a considerable amount 
of passive resistance to both her neigh- 
bors, and may be expected to play off 
either against the other as need may 
arise from time to time. The Middle 
Kingdom never can be a magnified 
Japan. China does not possess the 
same clan organization, the same 
hereditary leadership, the same _ in- 
tense fighting tradition, nor the di- 
recting nerve and brain of the Jap- 
anese national spirit. Japan did not 
receive these things from the West, 
and she cannot give them to China, nor 
make the subjects of the Empress 
Dowager anything near as formidable, 
head for head, as the subjects of the 
Mikado. There is a strict limit to the 
mass of military force that can be ef- 
fectively deployed, however much of 
it there may be in reserve. Russia, for 
instance, has illimitable forces in 
Europe, but she can only maintain a 
smal] fraction of that force in Man- 
churia. In the same way no man has 
ever tried to work out the mathematics 
of the yellow nightmare, or to show how 
millions of Mongols are to be mobil- 
ized, equipped, fed, and manceuvred for 
any far-reaching aggressive purposes 
under the conditions of modern war. 
Japan owes her efficiency of every 
kind in a very great degree to her na- 
tional and insular compactness. The 
world which insists upon obsessing its 
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own slumbers by yellow nightmares, 
forgets that the Turks were always a 
small people, and that overgrown 
armaments have usually broken down 
by their own weight. Upon purely 
objective grounds it is impossible not 
to prefer the complete success of 
Japan in the present war, and the con- 
sequent establishment of a _ certain 
counterpoise between two Great 
Powers in the Far East to the un- 
checked ascendancy of Russia, which 
an opposite issue would have created 
in that quarter. 


The practical question, therefore, is, 
whether a sufficiently permanent iden- 
tity of interests between England and 
Japan can be compatible with an ef- 
fective rapprochement between England 
and Russia? The decisive victory of 
our allies must be desired by us. It 
would increase the modern sense of 
the capacity of mankind. If our 
wishes could prevail, they would, 
nevertheless, dictate a different solu- 
tion from that which seems but too 
likely to be determined by events. 

No fallacy can be greater than to 
imagine that the indefinite weakening 
of Russia ought to be desired in the 
interests of this country. For various 
causes, as the present writer has re 
peatedly contended during the last few 
years, the power of Russia bears but 
a very low proportion to the bulk of 
her territory and the size of her pop- 
ulation. Her mass of national gristle 
is far from having hardened into bone, 
and whether the Slav peoples are capa- 
ble of developing civilizations upon the 
Roman or the Anglo-American models 
—as highly organized, as widely spread 
—remains open to doubt. It is suffi- 
ciently certain, however, that the one 
great fact with which this country has 
to reckon against in the future is not 
the power of Russia, more apparent 
than real, but the power of Germany, 
more real than apparent. We must 
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shake off here the slavery of the mod- 
ern mind to the sense of size. In the 
sixty millions of the Kaiser's subjects 
there is a potential force many times 
more formidable than resides in the 
130,000,000 of the Tsar’s. Germans 
were the military instructors of Japan; 
they maintain an army as undoubtedly 
efficient as our own navy; they still 
lead the world in general research; 
they are still intellectually the most 
thoughtful and thorough of Western 
peoples; they are creating a navy fitter 
than any before to measure with our 
own, ship for ship. They are building 
up this striking power not in the Yel- 
low Sea, but upon the other side of 
the North Sea, where the triumph of 
any foreign flag would shatter the 
whole fabric of the British Empire by 
one central blow. They are developing 
trade and wealth more rapidly than 
we, in proportion as they develop a 
larger population. Let us consider more 
closely than we usually do what 
this means. We are content to reason 
that the income of the average Ger- 
man is only two-thirds the income of 
the average Englishman. The discrep- 
ancy, in any case, tends to decrease. 
But take it as it is. Sixty million Ger- 
mans, with a somewhat smaller tax- 
able capacity, head for head, may fur- 
nish their State with financial re- 
sources equal to those of forty million 
Britons with a rather larger taxable 
capacity head for head. 

The great State asset—total national 
wealth apart from any question of its 
distribution among individuals—tends 
to become equal in Germany to what 
it is in this country. The conscript sys- 
tem is less expensive in the Fatherland 
than our voluntary system. In spite 
of the recent and passing difficulties 
of her finance—which were owing part- 
ly to the trade depression now over- 
come, partly to merely technical rea- 
sons connected with the separation of 
direct taxation in the particular ‘States 
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from the indirect taxation which fills 
the Imperial Treasury—Germany is be- 
coming. more and more capable of 
maintaining fleets. If the pressure of 
her present military situation could be 
reduced by an agreement with Russia, 
or by the internal collapse of Russia 
as a consequence of an utter over- 
throw in the Far East, Germany would 
become perfectly well qualified by her 
financial, commercial, and industrial 
resources to bid for sea-supremacy. We 
cannot rely mechanically, as some 
amongst us are still tempted to do, 
upon the precedent of Colbert’s failure. 
That is no true criterion. Louis the 
Fourteenth ruined his naval prospects 
by his land wars. If the military dan- 
ger becomes altogether subordinate for 
Germany, as a result of great changes 
in the traditional position and policy 
of Russia, then our chief mercantile 
rival will be able to concentrate her 
financial strength to a far greater ex- 
tent upon the development of sea- 
power. And the “Admiral of the At- 
lantic” may lead the Baltic fleets of 
the Tsar in alliance with his own. 
This is the most undesirable reaction 
that events in the Far East could ex- 
ert upon the development of strategi- 
eal conditions in the North Sea. It 
must be one of the main purposes of 
English policy to avoid that danger by 
offering Russia a better combination. 

The Tsardom has hitherto provided 
a powerful military check upon Ger- 
many. That check, if it remained ef- 
fective, would be in reality one of the 
greatest secunities for British sea- 
power. Its too complete removal, 
whether through the prostration or the 
anarchy of Russia, or an eventual alli- 
ance between St. Petersburg and 
Rerlin, would be one of the most seri- 
ous disadvantages to our future policy 
that could result from the war. It 
might be argued in a somewhat para- 
doxical form, but with a very great de- 
gree of serious truth:— 
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(1) That Russian power has been 
enormously over-estimated; 

2) that Russia has not the degree 
or the kind of power required to make 
her a real menace to India; 

(8) that all the power Russia 
possesses is required as a check upon 
Germany; 

(4) that the maintenance of 
sian power is a British interest. 

Here irresponsible paradox may 
seem to reach a startling climax. But 
the more carefully the proposition is 
examined by reasonable men, the more 
clearly in the conviction of the present 
writer will its substantial soundness 
appear. It is not necessary that an 
Anglo-Russian alliance should be di- 
rected against Germany—against which 
Power no aggressive designs are di- 
rected from either London or St. 
Petersburg. But it is extremely de- 
sirable that a Teutonic-Slav combina- 
tion, acting simultaneously in the North 
Sea and upon the Indian frontier, 
should never be directed against us. 

If British statesmanship could con- 
trol the ordering of the present war, 
it would desire the minimum injury 
to Russia compatible with adequate se- 
curity for the legitimate interests 
of Japan. Korea would become part 
of the Japanese Empire. Manchuria 
would be handed back to China. The 
fortifications of Port Arthur would be 
dismantled. Dalny would become 2 
treaty port like Newchang and Tien- 
sin; and Russia and Japan would have 
parallel rights to maintain railways 
terminating at the two former points, 
from Siberia and Korea respectively. 
For all commercial purvoses Russia 
would have as free an outlet upon the 
Yellow Sea as she possessed before the 
war. She would have to work her Far 
Eastern trade through Manchuria un- 
der greater advantages than are pos- 
sessed by the German Empire, for in- 
stance, in having to work a vast pro- 
portion of its commercial traffic 
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through Holland. Japan would no doubt 
demand the definite limitation of Rus- 
sian naval force in the Far East, or 
otherwise would require that the 
Powers should guarantee the observ- 
ance of what we may call the ideal 
terms of peace just outlined. It may 
be objected that international sanc- 
tion did not prevent the Treaty of 
Paris with the Black Sea clauses from 
being turned into waste paper. The 
cases are in no wise parallel. Sebas- 
topol as a menace to British sea-in- 
terests is a bagatelle, for instance, by 
comparison with Kiel. Russia’s Black 
Sea fleet is a poor thing, though her 
own. It contributes nothing in the 
present struggle to the sea-power of 
the Tsardom, and the closing of the 
Dardanelles to ships of war is a meas- 
ure of protection in the Black Sea 
which Russia would be only too glad 
to enjoy in the Baltic. In the same 
way, if Russia cannot recover naval 
ascendancy over Japan in the Far 
East she would strengthen, rather than 
weaken, her strategical position by re- 
linquishing the political control of 
Manchuria. Without the mastery of 
the sea Port Arthur becomes a source 
of danger rather than of power. If it 
cannot be the base for triumphant 
fleets, it can be nothing but a trap for 
besieged garrisons. If some such terms 
as have been sketched could be ar- 
ranged through British mediation in 
the winter, the maximum security for 
the interests of Japan would be com- 
bined with the minimum injury to thé 
European power of Russia, and in this 
way the compromise most in accord- 
ance with the true principles of British 
policy would be achieved. 


It is now probable, however, that 
events will follow a course very little 


in harmony with these desires. Japan, 
counting upon asserting the ascend- 
ancy of her arms, is prepared, there is 
much cause to believe, to crown the 
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reputation of her statesmanship by the 
moderation of the terms upon which 
she would be prepared to make peace 
after the fall of Port Arthur. The 
overwhelming probability, however, is 
that Russia will insist upon prolonging 
the struggle. In that case, all rational 
calculations would lead us to expect 
that she would find in a renewed cam- 
paign that the utmost forces she could 
put into the field next year would be 
wholly inadequate to the larger task 
that would then confront her. 

Japan’s plans, it is thought in well- 
informed quarters, and with obvious 
probability, will be as follows. She 
counts with certainty upon reducing 
Port Arthur and we must assume that 
it will be reduced. Then she will at- 
tack Vladivostock, which must fall in 
its turn. If this base passes into the 
possession of Japan, General Kuropat- 
kin’s communications would be so 
gravely menaced as to compel his re- 
treat upon Harbin, if the operations of 
the Mikado’s armies in southern Man- 
churia had not driven him back upon 
that depot before. Harbin: is about 
equi-distant from Port Arthur and 
Viadivostock. Even if General Kuro- 
patkin next year had half a million 
men under his command for the pur- 
pose of renewing the struggle—even if 
the Siberian Railway could maintain 
that number, and the Russian Treas- 
ury could bear the strain—what would 
be the position of the Tsar’s Command- 
er-in-chief? He could not advance into 
southern Manchuria with the Japanese 
able to move from Vladivostock with- 
out leaving a huge proportion of his 
forces at Harbin and upon his lines 
of communication. If he attempted to 
recapture Viadivostock in the first in- 
stance, he would have to undertake 
very prolonged, bloody, expensive, and 
doubtful operations for that purpose 
alone. Once in the hands of a Power 
possessing the control of the sea, Port 
Arthur and Vladivostock cannot be 
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completely invested or prevented from 
receiving reinforcements and supplies. 

The probability, therefore, is, that 
Russia, with dogged desperate per- 
sistence in the effort to reverse, by mil- 
itary force alone, what never can be 
reversed without the assistance of sea- 
power, will embark upon a process of 
bleeding to death. Japan will be se- 
verely taxed, but if she can once se- 
cure possession both of Port Arthur 
and Vladivostock, and compel General 
Kuropatkin during the next few 
months to fall back to Harbin, all of 
which events are among the high prob- 
abilities of the future, the permanent 
factors of the situation will count with 
increasing weight upon the side of 
Japan. Russia will suffer not the 
minimum injury to her power and 
prestige, but the maximum injury, and 
the “Eastern neighbor” may be weak- 
ened to a degree immensely advanta- 
geous to the strategical interests of Ger- 
many, and extremely prejudicial, as 
will be shown in somewhat fuller de- 
tail at a later point, to the naval in- 
terests of the British Empire. 


The maximum injury to Russia in 
the present war would mean the ruin 
of her prospects in the Middle East, 


and, above all, in the Near East, 
unless she can obtain the alliance of 
another Power in addition to France. 
She is threatened with the exhaustion 
of her finances, and with the recrudes- 
cence of a revolutionary movement 
against the autocratic system. She 
owes her failure largely to a miscalcu- 
lation of the permanent geographical 
and racial conditions of a struggle 
with Japan for Manchuria and Korea, 
But the evil goes deeper than this, In 
spite of the lurid conceptions of our 
Russophobes, the policy of no Power 
has been as unsuccessful as that of the 
Tsardom during the last generation. 
The principal result of the Russo-Turk- 
ish War was to place Austria-Hungary, 
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in possession of Bosnia, and in com- 
mand of the road to Salonika; to erect 
Roumania, on the other hand, into a 
barrier across the path to Constanti- 
nople; to make Bulgaria independent 
and not subject; to throw open the Ot- 
toman BDmpire to German enterprise. 
In the Far East the Siberian railway 
has only led Russia into greater dan- 
gers than its construction removed. 
Her prestige throughout Asia threatens 
to be shaken to the foundations by the 
present struggle. Her expenses and 
her debt are enormously greater than 
they were a generation ago. Her peo- 
ple and her soil are, on the contrary, 
much poorer. She cannot restore her 
internal strength, let us repeat—and 
the consciousness of this thought lay 
behind the Peace Rescript and the 
Hague Conference—without revising 
her external policy in order to read- 
just her Budget. What lies before 
Russia is what the most far-seeing of 
her revolutionaries prophesied two gen- 
erations ago as the ultimate and in- 
evitable alternative—reconstruction or 
ruin. In the solution of this problem 
England, as has been shown, possesses 
a direct and, one had almost written, 
a vital interest. 


Alexander Herzen, the ablest politi- 
eal brain that Russian revolutionary 
movements have produced, declared 
half a century ago that the Empire of 
the Tsars could not permanently hold 
together. Many educated Russians are 


of the same opinion still. They reason 
from the Slav character, and from the 
fate which the Slavs have always ex- 
perienced, under hard ‘foreign pressure. 
No definite Teutonic or Latin State, 
once created after the dissolution of 
the Roman Empire, has been extin- 
guished by foreign conquest. But 
Poland was, in its day, a country 
which bulked very large upon the map 
of Europe. Bohemia was a separate 
Slav State, which sank and remained 
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submerged for two centuries. It has 
not yet recovered its national identity, 
and fears to be crushed into subjection 
by the Hohenzollern, as it was once by 
the Hapsburg. Bulgaria and Servia, 
in medizeval times, had periods of fluc- 
tuating greatness. They were shattered 
by the impact of Turkish conquest, and 
the liberties restored to them are due 
to no efforts of their own. The incor- 
rigible politics of Belgrade show the 
old anarchist tendency. 

Most of the medizval Slav powers 
had lasted longer before their downfall 
than the Muscovite power has endured 
since the days of Ivan the Terrible. 
It is well known that military opinion 
in Berlin is much of the view that if 
Teuton and Slav could be left to fight 
out the issue alone, the fate of Poland 
would be the precedent for the fate of 
Russia. There are, it is true, some 
facts upon the other side. The Poles 
chastened, sharpened, trained in the 
struggle against oppression, are more 
fit for political liberty to-day than at 
any time in the centuries of their in- 
dependence. The Czechs are brilliant 
agitators. But agitating power does 
not of itself argue ability in govern- 
ment. Up to the present the Slav, 
when left to himself, has shown the 
same lack of architectonic power in 
politics that Matthew Arnold attrib- 
uted to the Celt in literature, and both 
the facts are explained by similar de- 
fects of temperament. The survival of 
autocracy in the Europe of the twenti- 
eth century is almost as singular a 
phenomenon as would be the browsing 
of mastodons in Hyde Park. The Mus- 
covite system, as it has hitherto ex- 
isted, will, no doubt, be made finally 
untenable by the present war, but it is 
to the binding power of autocracy that 
Russia owes its existence. 

This is the root of the purely con- 
stitutional difficulty. No country has 
substituted despotism for liberty ex- 
cept by force, and the effort has been 
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usually violent and brief. From Mag- 
ma Charta to the revolution of 1688 
Barons, Roundheads, and Whigs had 
to resort to arms in order to limit the 
power of the Crown by the power of 
Parliament. Germany almost, in our 
time, has been partly revolutionized 
from above, and partly from below. 
National intellectual development had 
reached a stage which compelled auto- 
matically the concession of representa- 
tive institutions. But in all these 
cases the decisive impulse came from 
within. There was the will to be free. 
There was the definite conception of 
freedom, as inseparable from the par- 
liamentary idea. But England had her 
middle-class, her indigenous constitu- 
tional instinct, her nobles, as the natu- 
ral leaders of the land, her towns, her 
dissenters, all the consequences of com- 
merce and the reformation. France 
had her brilliantly dissolvent literature, 
of which a bourgeoisie, full of admin- 
istrative aptitude, made themselves 
the political executors. Germany had 
her universities as the organs of the 
deepest and most searching intellect- 
ual movement of modern times. 

It would be idle to ignore the pecu- 
liar dangers that must attend constitu- 
tional transition in Russia. She is not 
intellectually prepared. She has no 
aristocratic or middle classes marked 
out for leadership, capable of checking 
the passions behind them, of convert- 
ing the forces of revolution into those 
of evolution. The Nihilist movement 
Was more anti-national in spirit than 
autocracy itself; it would have substi- 
tuted communal for Imperial ideals; 
it expressed the very philosophy of dis- 
integration. The Tsar and his ad- 
visers may well fear that if any con- 
cession whatever should be made, all 
the revolutionary instincts in Russia 
may be encouraged to burst as before 
into mad activity. ‘There is a clear 
danger that the assembly of the States 
General may either lead straight to the 
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Terror, or that pure autocracy may 
have to be re-established to quell an- 
archy. Nevertheless, tentative changes 
must be made lest more drastic ones 
should be forced. Some risks must be 
run to avoid the certainty of greater. 
The Russian peasantry is still in the 
Middle Ages. It is generally as unfit 
for parliamentary institutions as 
France in the epoch of the hundred 
years’ war would have been for uni- 
versal suffrage. 

We must judge the autocratic sys- 
tem in strict relation to its environ- 
ment. It was successful during many 
centuries for national purposes, as no 
other system could have been, and to 
it the development of one Slay State 
as a Great Power is due. If it is to 
be condemned, as it must be, we must 
condemn it upon purely practical 
grounds—not as an iniquitous mon- 
strosity, but as an institution which 
has ceased during the last few decades 
to make for efficiency in competition 
with the more dynamic institutions of 
Western freedom and Japanese oli- 
garchy. The Tsar ruins Russia by re- 
pressing, instead of stimulating, the 
thought and energy of its people. In- 
tellect and energy, developed and or- 
ganized to the fullest possible extent, 
are the supreme assets of States. Rus- 
sia must use every effort to raise, and 
rapidly, the level of her educational 
and economic condition, if her power 
is not to fall utterly like that of all 
the Slav States of the Past. Unless 
new effort and purpose throughout the 
nation can be excited, and disciplined 
by constitutional reform—unless a new 
political soul can be put into Russia 
by an intellectual awakening, such as 
all the Western peoples have owed 
either to the Reformation or to the 
French Revolution, or to both com- 
bined—the Empire of the Tsars will be 
plunged into a gulf of disaster. 


But no mistake can be greater than 
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to imagine that constitutional change 
of itself is the most urgent need of 
Russia. The party of revolution has 
avowed its destructive purposes. No 
clear scheme of constructive policy has 
yet been suggested by the party of 
moderate reform. If an assembly of 
the representatives of the Zemstvos 
were summoned at the present moment 
to meet in St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
and were invited to attempt the over- 
hauling of the entire system of govern- 
ment, they would be appalled by the 
most colossal and depressing task 
that could confront a parliamentary 
body. What would be their policy 
towards Finland, Poland, and the 
Jews? We have no reason to think 
that it would be either milder or wiser 
than the policy of the autocracy. The 
systematic persecution of the Poles 
goes on in Germany with the consent, 
and to a large extent through the me- 
dium of a constitutional majority. We 
may assume, however, that the ques- 
tion of economic and financial reform 
would occupy the first attenfions of 
the representatives of the Zemstvos. 
The weight of taxation is pressing the 
life out of the Russian people. Upon 
the principle of the German proverb 
that a man’s skin is nearer to him than 
his shirt, the revision of M. Witte’s 
financial system would naturally be 
attempted at the outset. ‘ 
M. Witte has always professed to be 
a disciple of Friedrich List, but it 
would be impossible to discover from 
the external evidences of his policy 
that he had made any very profound 
or original study of “The System of 
National Economy,” or that he appre- 
ciated the discriminating character of 
the doctrines preached by the apostle 
of scientific Protection. The strength 
of the modern Protectionist movement 
abroad as represented, for instance, by 
its most distinguished living repre- 
sentative, Professor Gustav Schmoller, 
lies precisely in the fact that it op- 
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poses a policy of pure economic oppor- 
tunism to the rigid formulas of Free 
Trade, as understood in this country. 
Adjustment to circumstance is the 
prineiple of the school which derives 
from Friedrich List. List thought that 
Free Trade or Protection might be 
wise, according to circumstances. The 
advocate of national tariffs on the Con- 
tinent believed that England, under 
Peel, possessed such an overwhelming 
industrial ascendancy that she might 
adopt Free Trade with impunity and 
advantage. He believed Free Trade, 
moreover, to be generally the best pol- 
icy for an agricultural community 
bent, in the first instance, upon creat- 
ing an internal market by developing 
the wealth of its soil. Under present 
conditions, for instance, in the British 
Empire, an economist who endeavored 
to apply List’s principles closely would 
be in favor of a tariff against foreign 
competition for industrial defence and 
development in the Mother Country, 
and of absolute Free Trade between 
the Colonies and the Mother Country. 
According to the “System of National 
Economy,” which advocates the free- 
dom of all raw material, taxes on 
food, for instance, are regarded as only 
to be justified by political reasons, as 
distinguished from economic. It is un- 
certain what view the great writer 
whom M. Witte claims to have taken 
for his master would now form as to 
the economic remedies for the state of 
Russia. But it is extremely probable 
that for that country the apostle of 
Protection would have recommended 
the nearest possible approximation to 
Free Trade. Nor would such a posi- 
tion be so paradoxical or casuistical as 
the average English reader will per- 
haps be inclined to suspect. 

M. Witte can claim no real sanction 
for his prohibitive system from the 
pages of the author of “National 
Economy.” List’s doctrine depended 
strictly upon his theory of “stages” in 











economic progress. He regaried the 
requirements of the distinctively agri- 
cultural stage as wholly different from 
those of a country with a population 
and a consuming power sufficient to 
provide a sufficient internal market 
within the tariff. The United States, 
for instance, developed their agricul- 
‘tural wealth and population largely by 
the means of free exports for their 
produce to this country. When they had 
sufficient wealth and numbers to sup- 
port, by the purchasing power of their 
single market, a vast internal indus- 
try, the tariff was put up to a prohib- 
itive height with success. But the de- 
velopment of agricultural wealth and 
of adequate consuming power among 
a large population, under Free Trade 
conditions, enabling farmers and their 
laborers to purchase all their imple- 
ments and requirements cheaply, was 
regarded by List as a step properly 
precedent to _ effective Protection. 
Hence Free Trade in this country was 
originally the Tory policy of the 
squires, while Protection was the doc- 
trine of the Whigs and the cities. 
Hence the Prussian junkers were the 
original mainstay of the Free Trade 
cause in Germany, until the competi- 
tive import of American wheat tried 
their principles and changed their 
views. The German agrarians would 
turn Free Traders once more, and vote 
for revoking the industrial tariff, if 
the parallel protection for corn and 
cattle were withdrawn. 

Friedrich List would refuse to accept 
M. Witte as a sufficiently discriminat- 
ing disciple. He would assert, as John 
Stuart Mill admitted, that the indus- 
trial prosperity of a country cannot be 
founded except under Protection 
against the overpowering competitive 
ability of countries long established in 
manufacture. But the German thinker 
would have urged, there can be little 
doubt, that Russia is far from the 
stage of agricultural progress at which 
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the effort to establish a great indus- 
trial system may be commenced with 
a sound prospect of success. Every- 
thing in modern Russia depends upon 
agriculture. The mujik is the Atlas 
who bears the vast orb of Slav fate 
upon his shoulders. Atlas, however, 
so far from being nourished, is being 
slowly bled to death. The peasants are 
becoming more and more impoverished 
from year to year. The fertility of the 
soil is being reduced. The export of 
wheat is to a large extent a forced 
and unnatural export, which creates 
artificial starvation. Peasants, to 
meet the demands of the Treasury, and 
to finance Imperial policy, from Cron- 
stadt to Port Arthur, aze compelled to 
sell for money what they should keep 
for food. The consuming power of the 
nation as a whole is declining faster 
than the population increases. In other 
words, what exists within M. de 
Witte’s prohibitive system is a shrink- 
ing home market, and one which, un- 
der present fiscal conditions, must com 
tinue to shrink, and will shrink alarm- 
ingly, in case of the disastrous conclu- 
sion of the war in the Far East. This 
is the problem of problems for Russia 
—to relieve the peasant from part of 
the weight of economic oppression 
which is crushing him to the earth— 
to squeeze less revenue out of him, 
and to use more of it for his benefit. 
These are arguments which an over- 
whelming majority of any constitu- 
tional assembly in Russia would prob- 
ably urge. It is quite possible, for 
aught we know, that M. Witte, if ar- 
raigned for his policy in office, would 
fully admit the abstract force of the 
indictment. He would, perhaps, at the 
same time challenge any parliamen- 
tary committee, without possessing a 
veto upon Imperial pelicy, to act 
much better or much differently. 
The greatest need of Russia is 
the reduction of taxation. But 
how is taxation to be reduced con- 
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sistently with the defence of interests 
vital to the future of the nation? That 
is the crucial point of national econ- 
omy in modern Russia. When we ex- 
amine the history of British taxation 
during the eighteenth century we find, 
as war follows war, as the permanent 
debt accumulates, and the strength of 
the fleet grows from reign to reign by 
leaps and bounds, that it becomes next 
to impossible to distinguish between 
real economic intention and the blind 
pressure of sheer financial necessity. 
It was essential to tax everything upon 
which an indirect revenue could be 
readily raised. As the scope of the 
excise was extended, import duties, 
with a view to the compensation of 
home industry, became disproportion- 
ately higher. So the Chinese wall of 
an almost prohibitive tariff rose round 
the island haphazard and almost una- 
wares. In the same way it becomes 
impossible in studying M. Witte’s 
methods to separate his economic in- 
tentions from his revenue necessities. 
Bismarck could not have drawn a hard 
and fast line between the two influ- 
ences upon his tariff policy in 1879. 
We are led to suspect that M. Witte 
endeavored to make a fiscal virtue of 
his fiscal exigencies, like our eigh- 
teenth-century Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, after Walpole. But necessity 
was their law, as it ultimately proved 
law to the enlightened economic mind 
of Pitt, and as it was to the ex-Fi- 
nance Minister of the Tsar. For im- 
mensely increased armanents, and for 
strategical railways alone, M. Witte 
had to raise something like £100,000,- 
000 sterling annually, in addition to 
about £30,000,000 sterling for the ser- 
vice of the debt. In those figures lies 
the crucial problem of Russian reor- 
ganization. A constitutional assembly 
could not repudiate the debt, for in- 
stance. It could not abate armanents 
without some fundamental change in 
the spirit and aims of Russian external 
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policy. Would the representatives of 
the Zemstvos prefer to abandon Man- 
churia to Japan, Persia to this coun- 
try, and the Balkans to Germany? 
The answer must be doubtful. But 
the great game cannot go on without 
costing the candle. If a normal 
Budget of something like £230,000,000 
a year is to be raised, that cannot be 
done in Russia by direct taxation, or 
by any method dispensing with a pro- 
hibitive scale of Customs duties. Nor 
is it now easy to forsee the conse- 
quences of such an industrial collapse 
as would follow the drastic reduction 
of the tariff. The new industrial pop- 
ulation in the towns, if rendered work- 
less by Free Trade reform in the agri- 
cultural interest, might create the most 
dangerous revolutionary movement by 
which Russia has ever been threat- 
ened. And if anything is more neces- 
sary to Russia than reduced taxation, 
it is—increased expenditure. For in- 
stance, upon education. The Hague 
Conference betrayed, under generally 
philanthropic pretexts, the torturing 
urgency of Russia’s economic problem. 

Whether autocracy becomes liberal- 
ized or not, will now alter nothing in 
the fundamental character of the na- 
tional problem. Taxation cannot be 
lightened by placing a check upon 
military, naval, and strategical ex- 
penses, unless compensating security 
can be found in a new foreign allianee. 
Thus we come back to the point, that 
the real key to the constitutional and 
economic questions of internal reor- 
ganization can only be reached 
through a sweeping change in the 
whole traditional character of Russian 
external policy. 


The war has shown the enormous ad- 
vantages for every active purpose pos- 
sessed by an empire extending over the 
fluid element over an empire extending 
across the solid element. Russia has 


relatively illimitable numbers. Her 
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numbers in the Far Hast cannot reach 
their objective. You can only carry a 
trickle through a quarter-inch pipe, 
though all the volume of Niagara 
were pressing at one end of it. Again, 
the outlying portions of the British 
Empire, in all matters of internal de- 
velopment, pay their own way at the 
expense of their own people. India is 
as self-financed as Egypt, yet the pos- 
session of both is a source of addi- 
tional wealth to the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom. We are not taxed 
to build Canadian or Australian rail- 
ways. For inter-Imperial purposes, 
the sea is a permanent way which 
swallows no capital. When the Trans- 
Siberian Railway is built at the cost 
of over £100,000,000 sterling, the bur- 
then is borne by the Russian peasant, 
who gets no personal benefit whatever 
from Siberia. Indispensable as that 
territory will be to the vast Russian 
population of the future, it now con- 
tains only five or six millions of Slav 
inhabitants. The expense of Asiatic 
empire goes far to check the economic 
development of European Russia. The 
Tsardom, for all present purposes, 
though not, of course, for future, 
would undoubtedly be a far stronger 
and more prosperous power if it did 
not possess Siberia, and if Yermak had 
never crossed the Urals. The war may 
teach the lesson that sound develop- 
ment must begin at home, and that the 
Railway Budget for Siberia must be 
retrenched. The Naval Budget and 
the Military Budget will present more 
formidable difficulties. 

Russia needs, above all, time and 
peace. She cannot hope, under exist- 
ing conditions, to wage a successful 
war upon any frontier, and no country 
can desire to engage repeatedly in un- 
successful wars. Eventual failure would 
be at least as certain in Persia as in the 
Far East. In the Near East Russia can 
never secure Constantinople by her 
unaided power while the German veto 
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is interposed, and the Turk alone can 
place, for the last supreme struggle of 
Islam, a million fighting men in the 
field. The overpowering growth of the 
German fleet is turning the Baltic into 
a German lake. The prospect of re- 
covering naval ascendancy in the Far 
East may well appear hopeless, once 
Port Arthur has fallen. Russia will 
soon realize that she is checked at last 
upon every frontier, and commanded 
upon every coast except the Caspian. 
Russia needs peace literally, at next to 
any price. But she also needs security 
against the prospect of stronger 
Powers taking advantage of her dis- 
advantages, and destroying the Slav 
dream of the future. This security the 
alliance with France alone has ceased 
to offer, and Russian policy cannot be 
solidly reconstructed, except upon the 
basis of an alliance with either Ger- 
many or England. 

An alliance with Germany, the latter 
Power being unmistakably the predom- 
inant partner, would mean the indefi- 
nite postponement of Russian ambi- 
tions in the Balkans and Asia Minor. 
It would enable the Kaiser to increase 
his naval expenditure, the Tsar to re- 
duce the military estimates, which 
have been swollen during the last 
twenty years, chiefly by the prepara- 
tions against the possiblity of an 
eventual breach with Berlin. A com- 
bination between Germany and the 
“eastern neighbor” would necessarily 
be a menace to this country, if it led 
to expansion both of Teutonic and 
Russian naval power, with a view to 
eventual concerted action in the North 
Sea. It would also immensely increase 
the danger to India, if railway develop- 
ment were more vigorously undertaken 
in that direction, and slackened in the 
Far East. Germany, in her turn, de- 
livered from the danger of a double 
attack, and confident of being able to 
deal under any circumstances, on land, 
with France alone, would have Hol- 
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land at the mercy of her military 
power. 

There are serious possibilities in this 
direction. If we ourselves realize that 
nothing in the circumstances of the 
present war has made an agreement 
with Russia less desirable in our own 
interest, it is improbable that Russian 
statesmen should fail to perceive the 
superior advantages of such an ar- 
rangement. It would be compatible 
with the retention of the French al- 
liance, as a check upon Germany. It 
would bridle the latter at sea, and pre- 
vent the Baltic from becoming, as it 
now tends to do, a German lake. 
Above all, it would enable Russia to 
concentrate her strength upon the 
Balkans, and would open the Darda- 
nelles. The conviction will return af- 
ter the war, that the destiny of the 
Slav race must be decided on the 

‘ route to Constantinople. There is stilf 
a future in that direction, or in none; 
and if Russia is to have the strongest 
guarantee for the maintenance of 
peace without the loss of ler prospects 

The Fortnightly Review. 
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even in the Near East, she must en- 
deavor to retain the French alliance 
and to supplement it by an under- 
standing with this country. It is diffi- 
cult to be sanguine in any case about 
the prospects, whether domestic or for- 
eign, of Russian policy; internal re- 
form and development must be the 
slow work of more than one genera- 
tion; all that can be done at the outset 
is to check the process of economic de- 
cline and to make the beginnings of 
constitutional and educational prog- 
ress. The Russian nightmare which 
has oppressed the imagination of the 
nervous world since Napoleon’s over- 
throw, has proved as illusory as the 
Yellow nightmare, as even the Ameri- 
can nightmare will yet appear. Two 
generations ago there still loomed in 
the Continental mind a British peril 
of vampire character; and the “Yellow 
Peril” is but the latest form of that 
inveterate propensity described by 
Lord Beaconsfield—“We make _ our- 
selves miserable in the anticipation of 
evils that never happen.” 
Calchas. 
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There are certain conventional 
charges, which since the beginning of 
the world, have been in use to be lev- 
elled against every profession and 0oc- 
cupation, from that of the plumber to 
that of the legai practitioner. Such ac- 
cusations are generally resented in 
proportion to their truth, and well-es- 
tablished callings, such as the two we 
have named, are wise enough to pay 
little heed to them, and, taking them 
as matter of course, to pursue in calm- 
hess their beneficent and not unprofit- 
able way. To make a fuss and talk 
wildly about “insults to a highly re- 


spectable body of men” and so forth, 
is the mark of a profession “on the 
make,” as the phrase goes, and not yet 
securely conscious of its corporate 
worth. 

That the vocation of the philosopher 
has never been exempt from the sort 
of jibes to which we refer is not by 
any means surprising. It is difficult for 
a philosopher to avoid the appearance 
of claiming to be both wiserand better 
than his neighbors, and no claim af- 
fords a more just ground for suspicion 
and unpopularity. He can scarce es- 
cape a touch of the pedagogue, and the 
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gap between his precepts and his prac- 
tice is more than ordinarily obtrusive. 
That he bears the toothache with no 
greater fortitude than the general is 
notorious to all, and the truism is sus- 
ceptible of a widely extended applica- 
tion. What the world has to allege 
against philosophers as a class is 
pretty accurately represented by Field- 
ing’s lively picture of Mr. Thomas 
Square; and more modern instances 
lend plausibility to the contention that 
such allegations have a solid founda- 
tion in fact. Quite recently the public 
has been diverted by the portrait of 
an eminent philosopher (as his admir- 
ers esteem him) painted by himself. 
The most prominent features in the 
likeness are a vanity which would be 
thought excessive in a popular novelist, 
and an arrogance which would be in- 
credible were it not sublime, and ex- 
asperating were it not ridiculous. 
From such pitiful exhibitions of human 
frailty it is a relief to turn to the vol- 
ume before us.’ In its pages we hear 
the accents of true wisdom, and of 
that unaffected modesty which is its 
appropriate handmaid. Here we catch 
the tones of genuine benevolence and 
kindliness. There is quiet humor in 
abundance, reminding us now of 
Bishop Berkeley, and again of a very 
different person, Mr. Jowett. But we 
have not come upon a single sentence 
that can properly be described as un- 
kind, or even inconsiderate. Severity 
and uncharitableness seem indeed far 
removed from that serene old age of 
which this book is the mature fruit. In 
point of tone and temper it has put us 
constantly in mind of the most delight- 
ful of Cicero’s Dialogues, the “Cato 
Major.” 

Alexander Campbell Fraser was born 
in the year 1819 in the manse of Ard- 


1 “Biographia Philosophica,” By A. Camp- 
bell Fraser, D. C. L, Edinburgh and London: 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 1904. 
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chattan, of which parish his father, a 
descendant of the Frasers of Strich- 
en, was minister. His mother was a 
daughter of the laird of Barcaldine, 
and a grand-niece of that Colin Camp- 
bell of Glenure who is remembered as 
the victim of the Appin murder. Who 
the assassin of his ancestor was, Mr. 
Fraser does not presume to conjecture; 
for, as he justly remarks, “unless Mr. 
Andrew Lang has the key to the mys- 
tery, the murder of Glenure is likely to 
retain a secret forever.” Mr. Lang’s 
position, as we understand it, is that 
of Herodotus; he knows, but had 
rather not say. From another ances- 
tor on the mother’s side Mr. Fraser 
may have inherited the taste for philo- 
sophical speculation—a former minis- 
ter of Ardchattan, who produced a 
“Demonstration of the existence of 
God.” 

Ardchattan is in the heart of the 
Campbell country, and most of those 
who constituted the society of the 
manse bore the name. There were the 
Campbells of Ardchattan, the Camp- 
bells of Barcaldine, the Campbells 
of Lochnell, and the Campbells 
of Inverawe.. There was, moreover, 
at least one member of what Lockhart 
aptly calls “that numerous division of 
the human species which may be short- 
ly and accurately described as answer- 
ing to the name of Captain Campbell.” 
What strikes us as rather singular is 
that young Fraser should have grown 
up without the Gaelic. “With no ex- 
ceptiona] linguistic faculty, and no ur- 
gent need for exercising it in that way. 
I grew up almost as ignorant of 
Gaelic as of Chinese.” That is his 
blunt account of the matter. Doubtless 
it is true that Gaelic literature “con- 
tains little that is directly auxiliary to 
science or in affinity with philosophi- 
cal speculation.” But doubtless also it 
is a good deal less imbecile than the 
average translator makes it out to be; 
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and to have learned the language of 
the Gael in youth, and to have made 
the acquaintance of his literature at 
the fountainhead, should prove a valu- 
able safeguard against talking non- 
sense about the Celtic Renaissance in 
later life. In Mr. Fraser’s case, happi- 
ly, no such safeguard was necessary. 

Amid such surroundings, then, was 
Mr. Fraser bred, the eldest of a family 
of twelve. The society already allud- 
ed to was diversified by intercourse 
with the neighboring ministers, “mod- 
erate” and “evangelical” alike. ‘“Min- 
isters of both parties,’ the Professor 
tells us, “are associated in my retro- 
spect with kindness and goodness in 
that quaint old-world life’; and his 
vignettes of two or three of them are 
charming. Also there were occasional 
visitors at the manse, who brought 
with them gossip from the outer 
world. Miss Macaulay spoke with 
pride of her nephew Tom, the Cam- 
bridge prodigy; and there came first- 
hand reports of the King’s visit to the 
Scottish capital, or tidings of the atro- 
cious murder of a Mr. Weare by one 
Thurtell. We do not suppose that 
Pierce Egan’s report of the trial of the 
murderer circulated freely in the pe- 
ninsula of Benderloch; its rude wood- 
cut of the immortal gig is a priceless 
treasure. The tenor of existence in 
this remote corner of Argyll is admir- 
ably summarized by Mr. Fraser in the 
following passage:— 


It is curious now to recall that 
dreamy life in the isolated peninsula of 
Lorne, with its old-world society, in 
the days when Gearge IV. was king; 
its Campbell lairds of Lochnell, Ard- 
chattan, and Barcaldine; at home with 
their families for nine months in the 
year, travelling in winter to Edinburgh 
to share for three months the social 
gaieties of the Metropolis—a_ three 
days’ journey or more in the family 
coach—all of them long ago travellers 
in the sable car that carries us all to 
Hades; uniting Highland pride with 
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much Highland hospitality; still in 
sympathy with their clansmen, the 
simple peasants, in whom the grace 
and chivalry of the Gael then sur- 
vived, unspoiled by the Saxon stranger, 
all of them accepting the claims of 
rank with childlike deference. The 
circulation of news and the means of 
locomotion were slow; the packman of 
Wordsworth’s “Excursion” did duty 
for the local newspaper which now en- 
lightens Lorne; an occasional ‘“Cou- 
rant” or London “Morning Herald,” 
with tidings of the world beyond the 
mountains, passed from the house of 
the laird to neighboring houses; visits. 
of the postboy on two and latterly on 
three days each week were not sel- 
dom interrupted by storms; at least a 
shilling paid by the recipient for a let- 
ter from London, and tenpence for one 
from Edinburgh; the “Courant,” in 
size a miniature of one of our half- 
penny dailies, cost sevenpence; and the 
window-tax was an impediment to the 
light and air of heaven in our houses. 
In summer and in winter the rudely 
furnished bi-weekly or weekly steamer 
from Oban was the only public com- 
munication with the civilization of the 
Lowlands. At home the picturesque 
garb of the Gael, on the very old and 
on the young, was a familiar sight; 
while the colored coat and embroidered 
vest, instead of gloomy black, bright- 
ened the five-o’clock dinner-parties of 
the lairds, advancing afterwards to six, 
according to the fashion of the South. 
On Sundays the lairds and the peasan- 
try for many miles round gathered, 
with their families, in the parish 
church, then happily one visible centre 
of the whole parochial community; sup- 
plemented at summer “Sacraments” by 
hundreds from other parishes, to be 
addressed in Gaelic by fervid preach- 
ers, in church andintheopen air, till 
the day was far spent. Those who then 
shared in that remote life are now 
withdrawn from this world of sense; 
the social revolution in the reign of 
Victoria has dissolved the old society; 
and the wave of democratic equaliza- 
tion, coming at first from France, has 
touched the shores of Lorne. 


The home-life of the manse, we may 
well believe, was one of “Spartan fru- 
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gality”; and the education of the boys 
was of so desultory and unsystematic 
a character as must needs shock the 
latter-day “educationalist.” Mr. Fraser 
had one summer of the parish school; 
but these were not the days of Public 
Health Acts, District Committees, and 
Sanitary Inspectors; and a severe at- 
tack of typhus made it prudent that 
his studies should henceforth be pros- 
ecuted at home, though under the su- 
perintendence of the same_ school- 
master. That otherwise excellent man 
appears to have been wholly destitute 
of the power of inspiring his pupils 
with enthusiasm, which means so much 
to a teacher; and Mr. Fraser sorrow- 
fully confesses that those five years of 
“philological drudgery” did little for 
either his head or his heart. “1 lounged 
over Latin lessons, and at the end could 
construe in a slovenly way classic 
books through which I had travelled 
unsympathetically.” We question if 
he would have been much better off 
had he been sent away from home to 
attend any of the Burgh schools of Scot- 
land at that period. Elegant and ac- 
curate scholarship has never been the 
strong point of these institutions. But 
Mr. Fraser is, we fear, hopelessly un- 
enlightened according to modern ideas. 
He does not vilipend the ancient 
tongues because his training in them 
was imperfect. He does not sneer su- 
perciliously at @schylus or Aristotle 
because in later life he found Greek 
less easy to read with fluency than 
his native language. On the contrary, 
in what can only be described as the 
spirit of an obscurantist and reaction- 
ary, he persisted in discovering for 
himself the charm of Plato and Virgil 
and Lucretius, nor has he been content 
to attain the conviction of their utter 
worthlessness through the arid medi- 
um of Bohn. That he is not ashamed 
to say so demonstrates how thoroughly 
steeped he is in medizevalism; and in- 
deed he appears to take a positive 
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pleasure in their barbarous and crude 
performances. 

But if the parish schoolmaster was 
something to seek in Greek and Latin, 
the eldest son of the manse was uncon- 
sciously “making himse’f all the time.’” 
For the growth of the body, he had, 
instead of cricket and football, lonely 
walks, work in the garden, and (like 
Wee Macgreegor) occasional “oaring”; 
and for the growth of the mind he had 
plenty of miscellaneous reading. We re- 
joice unfeignedly to discover no set 
plan in his boyish studies. All was 
fish that came to his net: history, trav- 
els, and popular astronomy were equal- 
ly welcome, as in truth they ought to 
be. To turn a boy loose in a good 
old-fashioned library—and such an one 
can be met with in many a country 
house and manse in Scotland—is by 
far the best plan, if he has any turn 
for reading. Let him browse at pleas- 
ure; let him learn to recognize the very 
title-pages as old and _ well-tried 
friends. But if you want him to be- 
come a rank pedant and bore, instead 
of a useful and agreeable member of 
society; if your ambition is to make 
him detest learning and yet pretend to 
like it (a hateful form of hypocrisy), 
—then by all means ply him assiduous- 
ly with the hundred best books. Funni- 
ly enough, the Waverley novels were, 
in common with all other fiction, for- 
bidden fruit at Ardchattan manse. 
“Books of lies which the devil had 
tempted the author to produce”: so the 
schoolmaster called them. ‘If school- 
masters at the present day would only 
be good enough to proscribe them un- 
der heavy penalties, perhaps we should 
hear less of their unpopularity with 
the rising generation of schoolboys. 

“The Edinburgh Evening Courant,” 
that venerable and now defunct organ 
of Toryism, came three days a-week to 
the manse, and seems to have been 
eagerly devoured by that one of its 
youthful inmates with whom we are 
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here concerned. The war between 
Greece and Turkey, the Catholic eman- 
cipation contest, and above all the 
struggle over the Reform Bill, were 
closely followed by young Fraser in 
its columns,—“not,” he assures us, “in 
a partisan spirit, but as an absorbing 
dramatic spectacle.” This attitude of 
mind is rare in boys, who are usually 
ready to take sides, and seldom culti- 
vate the habit of mental detachment. 
But even thus early the comparative 
solitude of the Argyllshire home had 
raised in Mr. Fraser those vague and 
mysterious questionings to which phil- 
osophy endeavors to return an articu- 
late answer. He portrays himself as 
introspective rather than observant. 
“My faculty of observation was too 
little exercised in those years upon 
things and persons. Experience came 
to me chiefly through books.” Local 
history and its manifold associations 
were what mainly served to stimulate 
the imagination and to draw the shy 
reserved lad to a certain extent out of 
himself. We find this characteristic 
persisting throughout the entire narra- 
tive. When preparing the memoir of 
Berkeley, Mr. Fraser repairs to Ire- 
land and to Cloyne; when at work on 
Locke, he seeks out his birthplace in 
Somersetshire, and traces his foot- 
prints in Essex; while a visit to. Stra- 
chan, to New Machar, and to the 
King’s College in Aberdeen forms the 
indispensable preliminary to a little 
monograph on Thomas Reid. No one 
could desire a clearer or more compre- 
hensive bird's-eye view of the associa- 
tio.s which London possesses for any 
one who takes an interest in philoso- 
phy than that here supplied. (See pp. 
233 et seq.) It may be quite true that 
Mr. Fraser was at one time no very 
acute or vigilant observer of the traits 
and peculiarities of individuals; but 
few contemporary writers could have 
reproduced by such simple means and 
with such success the atmosphere and 


feeling of a particular period in child- 
hood :— 


The summer of 1826 was, I believe, 
the hottest and dryest in the nineteenth 
century. Almost no rain féll from 
May to August. I recollect the long- 
continued sultry haze over the moun- 
tains of Lorne, Loch Etive daily a sea 
of glass, the smoke of kelp-burning as- 
cending from its rocky shores, and the 
sunsets reflecting the hills of Mull and 
Morven in purple and crimson and 
gold. I can picture a sultry Sunday 
in that year in the quaint, rudely fur- 
nished, crowded parish church, then be- 
side the manse, and the welcome given 
to the sublime imagery of the 
Apocalypse in the words which formed 
the text: “‘These are they which came 
out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more; neither shall the sun light 
on them, nor any heat.” That whole 
summer of 1826 is now the beautiful 
dream of childhood— 


“Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


After one winter session at Glasgow 
College Mr. Fraser was sent to the 
University of Edinburgh, with which 
he was destined to be so long and so 
intimately connected at a later date. 
The Scottish University has never done 
much, superficially at all events, to 
foster friendships among its alumni, 
and it is appalling to think of the im- 
pression which the first sight of the 
quadrangle of Edinburgh must produce 
upon a raw and friendless lad fresh 
from home. Peterhead Prison itself 
is scarce so bleak, wind-swept, and in- 
hospitabie. Philosophy in ‘Scotland 
had grievously declined from its high 
estate when Mr. Fraser entered the 
Town’s College, whose prosperity and 
efficiency in general were then by no 
means remarkable under a. strictly 
municipal régime. Ad hoc governing 
bodies have certainly been more suc- 
cessful than the Town Council. The 














remainder biscuit of Dr. Thomas 
Brown's philosophy was the principal 
sustenance offered to the inquiring stu- 
dent, and it did not long satisfy our 
youthful hero. He sought, and sought 
in vain, for some assurance that the 
sequence of the future would be iden- 
tical with the sequence of the past; 
for it had occurred to him that no one 
can have experienced what is still to 
come. His doubts of Brown were nat- 
urally aggravated by a perusal of 
Hume’s “Treatise of Human Nature,” 
and he felt compelled for the time be- 
ing to follow Descartes’ advice and ad- 
here to the opinions of his friends, 
preferring, where these conflicted, the 
least extreme. A sound and excellent 
principle, yet perhaps not so very dif- 
ferent, as Mr. Fraser seems to suggest, 
from Hume’s famous method of dis- 
pelling the cold clouds of sceptical 
speculation by means of dinner, back- 
gammon, and merry-making with 
friends. 

The year 1838 was the turning-point 
in ‘Mr. Fraser’s mental history, for it 
brought him acquainted with Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. No one who ever sat at 
his feet, so far as we know, ever 
thought otherwise than most highly of 
the master. Mr. Fraser is no excep- 
tion to the rule. “I owe more to Ham- 
ilton,” he declares, “than to any other 
intellectual influence. He moved us all 
to think out questions for ourselves.” 
That was not the least merit of Ham- 
ilton’s successor, and there is no bet- 
ter test of the fitness of a philosophi- 
cal teacher. In striking relief to 
Hamilton was Chalmers, whose class 
Mr. Fraser began to attend about the 
same time, with a view to entering 
the ministry of the Church of Scotland. 
“The restrained rhetoric and grave 
eloquence of Hamilton, his rigid econ- 
omy of well-measured language, deliv- 
ered in the class-room from manu- 


script in defect of easy command of ex- 
tempore expression, was a contrast to 
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the brilliant effusiveness and fervid, 
if sometimes superfluous, iteration of 
his illustrious theological colleague.” 
While an ardent admirer of Chalmers 
as a man, Mr. Fraser found his doc- 
trine less than satisfying: perhaps be- 
cause Hamilton had “entered” him at 


the “outlandish speculations,” as 
Chalmers stigmatized them, of the Ger- 
man schoo] of philosophers. 

Mr. Fraser devotes a most interest- 
ing chapter to the ecclesiastical broils 
which culminated in the secession of 
1843. It requires an effort of thought 
for the present generation to conceive 
the height to which temper ran during 
these lamentable years; and the feel- 
ing with which our author looks back 
upon them is unmistakable. Even in 
the thick of the controversy he was 
no zealot. His account of the motives 
which prompted him to follow his 
father’s example and “come out” is a 
masterpiece of deliberate and impar- 
tial self-criticism. Once more the Car- 
tesian principle came into play. The 
violent passions engendered by ecclesi- 
astical strife were repellent to his na- 
ture, and he notes with some relish 
the irony of the fact that the very men 
who had been denouncing the Volun- 
taries as “vermin” were presently 
obliged to depend for subsistence upon 
the freewill offerings of the faithful. 
His constitutional bias towards mod- 
eration and reasonableness had prob- 
ably been strengthened by the research 
and thought involved in preparing a 
prize essay on the seasonable theme of 
“Toleration” in 1841. But he does not 
pretend to have solved a question which 
we are inclined to think insoluble by 
mere ratiocination. Most intolerant 
men are pushing and self-assertive, and 
so acquire much more influence in the 
body politic than they are entitled to. 
Hence the lessons of toleration have 
often to be impressed upon a people 
by a long series of disagreeable exper- 
ience, it may be to the accompaniment 
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of much blood and many tears. But the 
best guarantee for ample toleration is 
temperament, and not the statute-book 
or Mill on Liberty; and the climate of 
Laodicea or of Lambeth is much more 
propitious to its growth than that of 
Rome or of Geneva. We are much 
mistaken if Mr Fraser does not share 
this view. At all events, he indicates 
in no uncertain manner that his sym- 
pathies are pre-eminently with the re- 
ligious communion of Hooker and Cud- 
worth. 

Shortly after the “Disruption” Mr. 
Fraser assumed the charge of the se- 
ceding congregation at Cramond. But 
any expectations which he may have 
formed of finding in this rural village 
a peaceful and congenial retreat were 
soon disappointed. “The convulsion, 
with its obscure consequences in the 
far-off future, touched men too deeply. 

. . Enthusiasm exults in martyrdom, 
but to practice charity is less easy. The 
intensely polemical temper dissolved 
further dreams of the unity of Chris- 
tendom; and one found that individual 
liberty might be in inverse ratio to the 
freedom of the social organism in 
which the individual is included.” 
These are words of high significance; 
and they became more and more appli- 
cable, as time went on, to the position 
of Professor in the Free Kirk seminary 


in which Mr. Fraser before long found: 


himself installed. The editorship cf 
the “North British Review,” to which 
he had been summoned in 1846, afford- 
ed some outlet for unfettered specula- 
tive activity. He gathered round him a 
truly distinguished band of writers, 
freely invoking assistance from the 
other side of the Tweed. But ten years 
later that episode in his career was 
brought to an abrupt conclusion by the 
action of the forces with which he felt 
himself out of harmony. The whole 
story is narrated with a charming 
under-current of humor in one of the 
best chapters of the book. Mr. Fraser 
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bad allowed Isaac Taylor a free hand 
in reviewing the work of Dr. Chalmers, 
and Taylor had spokén his mind with 
perfect candor, justly postponing 
Chalmers the theological thinker to 
Chalmers the magnetic living influence. 
This was too much for “Principai’ 
Cunningham and his brother fanatics. 
The screw was duly applied, and Mr. 
Fraser relinquished the editorship, re- 
turning to the “Review” as an occa- 
sional contributor at a later stage of 
its existence. In the very year of his 
withdrawal he was elected, after an 
arduous and exciting contest, to suec- 
ceed Sir William Hamilton in the 
Chair of Logic and Metaphysics. It 
may very well be that his formal eon- 
nection with the Free Kirk did bim 
no harm in the eyes of the electors, 
for the Whig majority in the Town 
Council was only too eager to redress 
the balance of patronage, and to job 
as handsomely as the Tory majority 
had done during the preceding period. 
But no one can venture to whisper in 
this case, what was roundly asserted 
in others, that the result did not justi- 
fy their choice. 

For five-and-thirty years Mr. Fraser 
held his professorhip, with an ever-in- 
creasing and widening reputation. We 
have read his chapter on the Univer- 
sity and his colleagues in the Selatus 
with peculiar interest. As Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts, heavy work de- 
volved upon him in giving effect to 
the reforms of the Universities Com- 
mission of 1858, and in performing it 
he received material assistance from 
Aytoun, to whose strong common-sense 
and faculty for affairs he pays a warm 
and well-deserved tribute. He com- 
memorates also in a special manner 
Sir David Brewster and Sir Alexander 
Grant, and it is worth noting that he 
was the first to suggest the putting for- 
word of Sir Alexander’s name for the 
Principalship. This was probably the 
last great sectarian struggle in the. 
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University, and after a hard fight the 
sectaries were defeated. Mr. Fraser 
demitted office soon after the ordinan- 
ces of the Commission of 1889 began to 
come into operation; and it is easy to 
see that he regards some of them with 
no great confidence. The Arts curricu- 
lum established in 1858 was possibly 
narrow and jejune; but, as Mr. Fraser 
points out, it was “more adapted to ex- 
ercise the higher faculties of the stu- 
dent than to encourage modern lan- 
guages and physical science, subordi- 
nating regard for man merely as a pro- 
ductive instrument, and aiming chiefly 
at increase of intellectual wealth for 
its own sake—in an industrial age, im- 
patient of ancient learning and of re- 
ligion and philosophy.” The recent 
changes “have opened a wider field, 
giving more room to the literatures and 
sciences of the modern world, thus 
bringing the University into closer 
sympathy with utilitarian interests and 
life.” In less euphemistic language, 
the Commission of 1889 bowed to the 
clamor of those who, realizing that a 
degree in Arts had a definite market- 
value, were bent upon obtaining it for 
themselves without the trouble of be- 
coming proficient in the subjects which 
belong distinctively to the Arts Fac- 
ulty. The result is, that to-day the de- 
gree of Master of Arts in the Univer- 
sities of Scotland is to all intents and 
purposes merely a “bread-and-butter” 
degree, naked and unashamed. 

The labors of the class-room were of 
course Mr. Fraser’s primary concern 
during his connection with the Univer- 
sity, and his outline of the course by 
which he led his students through logic 
and psychology te metaphysics is ex- 
tremely suggestive. We have rarely 
seen the true function of logic in the 
training of the mind more satisfactori- 
ly explained. But his class-work was 
far from monopolizing his energies. 
The six-months’ vacation in summer, 
of which, by-the-bye, he is a warm 
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supporter, enabled him to ponder and, 
if necessary, revise his own philosophi- 
cal position in view of the movements 
of thought current in the ‘Sixties. 
There was the swan-song of pure Ham- 
iltonianism in Mansel’s Bampton Lec- 
tures, of which we are very glad to 
find in Mr. Fraser a judicious and dis- 
criminating defender. On the other 
hand, there was a recrudescence of the 
old empiricism, as exemplified in Mill’s 
“Examination,” while yet a new em- 
pirical philosophy was coming into be- 
ing, which professed to make all 
things plain by the blessed conception 
of “Evolution.” Both these Mr. Fra- 
ser proved and tested, without, how- 
ever, being in any wise shaken in his 
fundamental principle, that the world 
is an unintelligible chaos except upon 
the hypothesis of imminent Divine rea- 
son—mens divina agitat molem. During 
the *Sixties, too, he was busily engaged 
upon his monumental edition of Berke- 
ley, which may be said to have secured 
for him once for all his true place in 
the estimation of the philosophical 
world at large. 

Such scanty leisure as these and kin- 
dred occupations allowed was often 
spent in visits to England, and partic- 
ularly to Oxford and London. There 
Mr. Fraser met almost everyone who 
was worth meeting, and his descrip- 
tions of some of those with whom he 
came into contact are most vivid. 
Palmerston and Lord John are capital- 
ly hit off; his last visit to Carlyle is 
recounted with great spirit; nor could 
anything be more admirable in its way 
than this glimpse of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, whom he used occasionally to 
meet at the Athenzeum: 


I found him a grave and serious con- 
verser, who might outwardly be mis- 
taken for a nonconformist presbyter. 
He was reserved in philosophical talk, 
but what he said and wrote was re- 
freshing as the honest expression of 
the insight of a thinker who was un- 
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burdened by philosophical learning. 
He did not seem, however, to have so 
sounded the depths of metaphysics as 
to appreciate the rationale of religion. 

I last met him when he joined 
me at luncheon in the Athenzeum some 
years ago. Our talk was not about “‘first 
principles,” but about his own patho- 
logical symptoms, and his adventures 
in quest of health at Ardtornish, and 
in boating on the Sound of Mull. 


Mr. Fraser with his custcmary good 
nature adds the conventional word in 
praise of the intellectual and moral per- 
sistency that produced the “Synthetic 
Philosophy”; but this we have ven- 
tured to omit, having some doubts as 
to whether persistency applied to the 
manufacture of ropes out of grains of 
sand is especially laudable. 

Though we are tempted to wish that 
Mr. Fraser had given the reins more 
freely to his powers of observation 
(which, however defective in youth, 
have plainly been sharpened by com- 
merce with the world), it is only fair 
to recollect that his work, as the title 
sufficiently indicates, is essentially a 
history of mental development, culmi- 
nating in the philosopbical position ex- 
pounded in his Gifford Lectures. Into 
the details of this story we do not pro- 
pose to follow him more closely than 
we have already done. Philosophy is, 
without doubt, one of the most valua- 
ble of the instruments employed in the 
education of those who are on the 
threshold of manhood. It is so, we make 
bold to think, not because it tends to 
keep the mind open, but because it 
tends to keep it shut: shut against 
ecatchwords, and against the plausible 
systems which in more or less novel 
guises are so apt to captivate the half- 
educated members of the leisured class 
in middle age. The study of philoso- 
phy drives home more clearly than any 
other the profoundly true and salutary 
maxim, that there is nothing new. under 
the sun. There are few, however, 
whom the exigencies of after-life per- 


mit to preserve their philosophi- 
cal plant and gear in first-rate working 
order, or to think out for themselves 
a complete and self-consistent view of 
the universe. Even in the ranks of 
professional philosophers, the number 
is small of those whose minds remain 
fresh and elastic, and who are able 
not merely to enunciate the opinions 
at which they once upon a time ar- 
rived, but also to summon up and re- 
produce the mental processes by which 
they reached them. To that happy and 
select band Mr. Fraser emphatically 
belongs, and the reader may be confi- 
dently referred to the masterly résumé 
of the faith that is in him which the 
closing pages of his book contain. 

We for our part shall venture barely 
to note two or three points which ap- 
pear to be of capital importance in his 
outlook upon the world. In the first 
place, as he demonstrates, there is no 
getting away from metaphysics, if you 
must needs speculate about the nature 
of things. “Consciously or unconscious- 
ly, we must all be metaphysiciaus. 
Not least those who treat metaphysic 
as illusion, for, if they are reasonable, 
they must do this for a supposed rea- 
son, and this reason is their uncon- 
scious metaphysic.” In the second 
place, he insists strongly upon the fal- 
lacy of the empirical school, who would 
base the validity of inductive reason- 
ing upon the principle of the uniform- 
ity of nature, and at the same time 
would base the validity of that 
principle upon inductive  reason- 
ing. The conception of causation—the 
uniformity of nature—the imminence 
of Divine reason—call it what you 
please—is not founded upon investiga- 
tion and research, but is a postulate, a 
presupposition, without which all in- 
vestigation and research are meaning- 
less. The “positive” stage of Comte’s 
theory does not supersede, but neces- 
sarily implies and depends upon, the 
theological and metaphysical stages. 











Lastly, Mr. Fraser emphasizes the vi- 
tal truth that moral responsibility is 
inextricably bound up with the free- 
dom of the will. A rigid system of de- 
terminism, such as that of Mill or 
Spencer, leaves no place for ethics in 
any intelligible sense of that word. He 
who has firmly grasped the three prin- 
ciples which we have thus baldly stat- 
ed is not likely to go far astray in 
philosophy, though he may well be 
content to rely in the conduct of life 
upon that great “reservoir” of tacit 
and uninterpreted common-sense but 
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for which human society would with- 
out doubt perish everlastingly. 

As we bid a reluctant farewell to 
Mr. Fraser, we instinctively recall the 
words of Socrates to Cephalus in the 


“Republic”: “There is nothing I like 
better than conversing with aged men. 
For I regard them as travellers who 
have gone a journey which I too may 
have to go, and of whom it is right to 
learn the character of the way, 
whether it is rugged and difficult, or 
smooth and easy” (p. 328 E). 





LYCHGATE HALL. 
A ROMANCE, 


BY M. &. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MASTEB ROBERT CHAPTERS THE NEW 
TENANT. 


There was little sleep for me for the 
remainder of that night; in fact I spent 
the greater portion of the time that 
intervened before morning in washing 
me and removing all traces of mould 
from my shoes and clothes. I felt 
almost as one might feel who had com- 
mitted a murder and concealed the 
corpse, and, in my dread of discovery, 
laved my hands again and again, and 
swilled my face and even my hair. 
I can never describe the shame and an- 
guish of mind I felt in thinking of my 
desertion of Dorothy in her hour of 
need; her voice seemed to ring in my 
ears—“Would you leave us now?” Oh! 
she would have a right to scorn and 
despise me for evermore; and yet I 
knew that, were I to find myself in the 
same quandary again, I should act in 
the like way. Flesh and blood could 


not stand up against the powers of the 
other world. 
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I dared not judge Dorothy’s own con- 
duct; had any other person been in 
question I should have deemed the deed 
on which she was bent, and which I 
felt certain she could carry out, most 
wicked and sacrilegious. What could 
be that treasure which she sought to 
secure, even in the sacred precincts of 
the dead? What motive could justify 
the violation of a grave? I turned 
dizzy and sick as I dwelt on it; yet 
anon I would recall the earnestness 
with which she had cried out—“God 
sees my heart—God will forgive me!” 

Who was I that I should condemn 
her? 

How glad I was to hear the folks 
stirring about the place when daylight 
came—the good, warm, spring daylight 
that made the fields look green again, 
and set the birds a-singing. I threw 
open my window and leaned out into 
the fresh air. Stumpy was crossing the 
yard with a sack on his back; Susan 
and Dolly were clattering their pails 
in the dairy; the lad Robin was driving 
up the cows from pasture, ! heard 
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Patty singing in the next room to mine 
as she drove away the sleep from 
her eyes with cold spring water. I 
vowed to forget the hateful business of 
the night, and, falling on my knees be- 
side the casement prayed God for a 
blessing on the new day which, through 
His mercy, I had lived to see. 

Nevertheless I was not myself for 
nigh upon a week, sleeping little and 
eating less, so that my Mother con- 
cluded I must have the toothache. 

Patty went to Lychgate on the day 
following my adventure there, and I 
could not forbear asking her on her 
return if she found Mrs. Dorothy well. 

“Yes; well enough,” replied our Patty; 
“so she says, at least, but she looks as 
if she had not slept for a s’ennight. I 
doubt she was a bit afraid o’ nights 
while Malachi was away—he’s back 
now, thou knows.” 

“Oh, is he?” said I. 

“Yes, he came back early this morn- 
ing. He has brought her a many little 
oddments for the house—so many that 
he had to hire a wagon to bring them. 
China and such like—and a clock; and 
a settle for the parlor.” 

I thought to myself that these things 
had been purchased merely to disarm 
suspicion should folks be curious to 
know the nature of Malachi’s load. 

“TI reckon,” said I aloud, with as care- 
less an air as I could make pretence.of, 
“T reckon that heap of hay in the 
graveyard is burnt by now. It must be 
dry enough, and ’tis something unseem- 
ly to leave it lying there.” 

“Nay,” said Patty, rising to my bait, 
“nay, *tisn’t burnt yet. I saw it lying 
still in a great pile as I passed to-day.” 

“The wind ‘ull blow it all over the 
place,” I went on artfully. “Those 
storms we had must have scattered the 
stuff all among the graves.” 

“Not at all,” returned the little 
wench. “It lays there quite neat and 
shapely on the big flat stone, where it 
has been ever since it was cut.” 


“The deed’s done, then,” said I to 
myself, “and all put in order about the 
spot so that no trace remains.” 

“I reckon,” continued Patty, “it lays 
there so long because the lads are loth 
to go near the place. Not one of them 
will set foot in it if they can help 
it; they were ill-enough pleased with 
the mowing.” 

I nodded and said no more, but I 
thought within myself that, putting 
aside the question of right and wrong. 
Mrs. Dorothy had been wise in her 
selection of a hiding-place. 

After the memorable Sunday on 
which Dorothy had excited Lady Gilli- 
brand’s anger she had adopted our 
ways in the matter of waiting for her 
Ladyship to depart before proceeding 
homewards; partly, I fancy, that she 
might prove to Sir Jocelyn that she 
Was not ashamed or afraid to meet 
him, in spite of their encounter on the 
road. On the Sunday following that 
event she had stood nigh enough to 
the path for him almost to brush 
against her, and he had paused and 
saluted her with a low bow, and a 
glance of admiration, whether real or 
feigned I could not guess. She, in her 
turn, had curtsied low; and this mode 
of procedure was repeated every week 
until the Sunday after that terrible 
midnight scene. 

I noticed that Dorothy looked pale 
and ill that day, and that she never 
raised her eyes from her book; she had 
no heart, I think, to enact the usual 
little comedy, but fled from the Church 
at the conclusion of the Service, and 
was out of sight by the time the rest 
of us appeared. 

Lady Gillibrand was much incensed 
at her again transgressing in this man- 
ner, and took my Parents severely to 
task for it, in spite of their being un- 
able to furnish her with any informa- 
tion which might throw light on the 
subject. 

“IT shall send my cousin, Master Bils- 
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borough, to remonstrate with Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne no later than to-morrow,” re- 
marked her Ladyship severely. “T 
would go myself but that I and all my 
good women will be busy preparing 
for the Flowering of the great Marl- 
pit. But my Cousin Bilsborough shall 
take her to task; he shall chapter her, 
I promise you.” 

No sooner had the coach taken its 
departure than I shot off in pursuit of 
Dorothy, whom I presently overtook; 
turning at sound of my advancing feet 
she cast upon me a look of wrathful 
contempt, and pursued her way with- 
out further pause. 

I hurried up to her and ventured to 
lay a restraining hand upon her sleeve. 

“Pray, Madam,” said I very humbly, 
“will you not permit me to carry your 
books?” 

“You are very ready, Master Wright,” 
said she, coming to a standstill and sur- 
veying me scornfully; “you are very 
ready, I perceive, to offer your services 
when you are sure that you may do 
so with perfect safety.” 

“Madam,” I faltered, in great dis- 
tress, “I know you think me cowardly 


” 


“In truth I do,” returned she, wheel- 
ing as if to walk on again. 

“You do well to be angry with me,” 
I pursued; “you cannot be more angry 
with me than I am with myself. I know 
not how to excuse the panic which 
came upon me _ Yet surely you must 
yourself confess that it was next to 
impossible not to lose one’s head in 
the midst of that fearful outcry.” 

“Malachi stood by me,” said she. 
“Pray do not distress yourself to come 
out of your way any further, Master 
Wright; I have no need of fair-weather 
friends, I thank you.” 

I turned away very crestfallen and 
made my way homewards, being glad 
enough to come up presently with 
Patty, who had been loitering on her 
journey through the fields. 
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“Would she have none of you, my 
poor Luke?” asked she, with an arch 
look. . 

“She sent me about my business,” I 
returned, recovering in some measure 
my composure, and endeavoring to 
make light of my disappointment. 

As we walked home together, Patty 
said, laughingly, that she should take 
care to be present while Master 
Robert lectured Mrs. Dorothy on the 
morrow. 

“I doubt he'll get the worst of it!” 
cried she; “and T’ll wager with the 
first sharp word that Dorothy says he'll 
change his tune pretty quick. I don’t 
like Master Robert, Luke.” 

“Nor I,” said I. 

“He is like a cur dog, all bark and 
fury if he thinks you fear him, but 
ready to cower and lick your hand if 
you stand up to him. It turns my 
stomach to hear his gross flattery of 
those whom he thinks may be of ser- 
vice to him. Do you mind how he 
cringed to my Father when he sought 
to persuade him to let him use Fleet- 
foot at the horse race? Yet how he 
bullied poor John Lupton when he failed 
at the boon-ploughing, because he knew 
the poor old lad was down in the world 
and went in fear of being driven from 
his little farm. And oh, Luke, to see 
him fawn upon Sir Jocelyn! Sir Joce- 
lyn has no liking for him, I can tell 
you, for all that.” 

“Now how can you tell?” I returned. 
“His own Cousin! For shame of you 
to say such a thing!” 

I thought her tongue was wagging too 
free, and felt it would be some satis- 
faction to put her in her place, my 
own recent rebuff rendering me doubly 
desirous to assert myself. 

“T am sure Sir Jocelyn is always 
mighty civil to Master Robert,” I went 
on. 

“His own Cousin, indeed!” quoth she. 
“Kinship does not always breed love, 
Master Luke. Aye, truly, Sir Jocelyn 
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is wonderful civil to his Cousin, but 
doesn’t thou see how he mocks him 
with it all? Why, I have seen Master 
Bilsborough go red with wrath at 
times and bite his lip, and just when, 
to all seeming, Sir Jocelyn was naught 
but kindness.” 

“Well,” said I, “it ill becomes us to 
abuse our betters on a Sunday morn- 
ing, Patty; I think our tongues could 
be more wisely employed.” 

“Very well, then,” retorted she, “I'll 
not employ my tongue to-morrow in 
telling you what falls out at Lychgate 
when Master Bilsborough visits there. 
After all, ’tis idle to gossip of our 
neighbor’s affairs, is it not, virtuous 
Master Luke?” 

Now ’twas more to tease Patty than 
to make any great parade of wisdom 
that I had taken her to task, and also 
because I thought it well to set her 
down from time to time, for, though 
not yet seventeen, the little wench had 
as many airs of late as if she had been 
a woman, and considered herself as 
much entitled to form opinions and 
pass judgments as myself. But I was, 
nevertheless, somewhat chagrined at 
this new-formed resolution, for I sorely 
desired to hear how Dorothy bore 
Master Robert’s lecturing; during the 
remainder of the day, therefore, I was 
extremely civil to Patty, and lost no 
opportunity of obliging her. , 

It was, however, more, I think, be- 
cause she felt the need of a confidant, 
than from any wish to gratify my 
curiosity, that she consented on the fol- 
lowing day to give me an account of 
what took place at Lychgate. 

“I went over early,” said she, “to 
warn Dorothy of Master Robert’s com- 
ing; and first she said she would not 
see him, and then bethought her that 
it would seem cowardly to keep away. 
So she made some preparation to re- 
ceive him—changing her working-gown 
for her silk one and dressing her hair. 
She was like a Queen—but for all that 


she looks ill, Luke,” cried Patty, break- 
ing off. 

“No wonder!” exclaimed I, and then 
I recollected myself and went on, 
“I mean I am concerned to hear 
x” 

“Master Robert walked in, all 
smiles,” said Patty, without noticing 
my interruption, ‘and Dorothy curtsied 
very low and stiff. ‘Pray be seated, 
Sir’—‘I thank you, Madam’ (the little 
wench was aping the scene). ‘I have 
called, Madam, on a matter—a little 
matter—I have called by the desire of 
my Kinswoman, Lady Gillibrand’—— 
‘I am surprised, Sir, that Lady Gilli- 
brand should desire you to call, since 
I informed her that it was my wish 
to receive no visitors.’ ‘Oh, Madam,’ 
cries he, with his head on one side and 
such a silly sickly grin—I vow I could 
have smacked his face—‘Oh, Madam, 
do not be so cruel as to say my pres- 
ence is unwelcome to you. I vow I 
count myself among your most devoted 
admirers. From the moment I first 
beheld you, my heart was ravished 
from my bosom’—‘Pray, Sir,’ says 
Dorothy, ‘is this what Lady Gillibrand 
requested you to say?’ ‘No indeed,’ re- 
turned he, looking extremely foolish. 
‘Then oblige me by proceeding to the 
point,’ said Dorothy—Thou knows how 
she can look when she is beginning to 
be angered?” 

“I know,” said I; I had good cause in- 
deed, her wrath having so recently 
fallen upon me. 

“He hemmed and he hawed,” con- 
tinued Patty, with great enjoyment, 
“and she waited a bit, and at last 
looked at the clock. ‘I am afraid,’ said 
she, ‘my time is limited.’ ‘My Cousin, 
Lady Gillibrand,’ burst out Master 
Robert, all of a hurry, ‘was much dis- 
turbed to find that you were obliged 
to leave the Church with such haste 
last Sunday; she—she—she feared you 
might be indisposed.’ ”’ 

Wicked little Patty! How she 




















mimicked Master Robert’s terrified 
look and stammering tongue. 

“*Pray reassure her Ladyship,’ said 
Dorothy; ‘I was perfectly well. Is that 
all?—*That—that is all,’ says he, with 
his eyes half-starting from his head, 
‘except,’ he added, unbethinking him- 
self all at once, ‘I hope—at least, I am 
sure her Ladyship hopes—I mean we 
all most certainly hope that you will 
honor us by attending the Flowering 
of the great Marl-pit, which is to take 
place on Thursday week amid general 
rejoicings.’ She shook her head and 
up she got. ‘I am obliged to you—to 
her Ladyship—te all from whom may 
proceed this invitation,’ answered she, 
imitating his own hesitating speech, 
‘but I regret that I must decline it. A 
mourner like myself has no place at 
merry-makings.’ Then, as she stood 
there by the door, Master Bilsborough 
was forced to get up and take his 
leave. I wonder what kind of tale he 
earried to her Ladyship—I doubt he’ll 
say naught about the invitation to the 
Flowering.” 

“But will she not come indeed?” 
asked I. “Patty, ask my Mother to 
persuade her. ’Twill give such sore 
offence to all the neighbors if she 
keeps away.” 

“Aye, and to her Ladyship too,” 
agreed Patty, “for, though she did not 
mean Master Robert to be the bearer 
of the message at such a time, I feel 
sure she will take it in very evil part 
if Mrs. Dorothy does not join the feast 
like the rest of the tenants.” 

Patty, I suppose, reported to my 
Mother something of what had passed, 
and being now recovered, my Mother 
made it her business to call upon our 
neighbor and reason with her on the 
resolution she had taken. On her re- 
turn from Lychgate she related to us 
that Dorothy had yielded to her per- 
suasions. 

“IT told her,” said my Mother, highly 
elated, good simple woman, at her suc- 
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cess, “I told her how unwise ‘twould 
be for a newcomer to make herself so 
singular, Said I—‘’Tis sure to set 
folks talking, my dear, and to get you 
a bad name in the place. From far 
and near the folks are coming to the 
Flowering of our Marl-pit. And you 
such a big tenant and all, Sir Jocelyn 
would take it very ill—and her Lady- 
ship—I doubt ’twould set her Ladyship 
again you’—‘And what do I care for 
that? cries she. ‘Ah, my dear,’ says 
I, ‘when all’s said and done ’tis better 
to make friends nor foes. When her 
Ladyship turns again anybody in this 
place they generally have to shift soon 
or late. Sir Jocelyn does her bidding 
in most things, and though he’d be loth 
to turn you out, I’m sure’——‘But could 
he turn me out?’ says she, lookin’ a bit 
scared. ‘Haven't I taken the place on 
a regular agreement?’—‘Is there any 
writin’ to it then? says I. ‘The most of 
us in these parts has no leases. ‘Tis 
just settled by word o’ mouth, and the 
land goes down fro’ father to son as 
comfortable as can be. But you, bein’ 
a newcomer, Mrs. Dorothy,’ says I, 
‘and givin’ no references I understand— 
eh, love,’ I said, takin’ her by the hand, 
‘make yourself a bit obligin’ to her 
Ladyship, do now. We’re all real fond 
on you, and ’ud be sorry to lose you.’ 
She thought a bit, and then she said 
she thanked me for my advice, and 
she’d take it, and when I told her, 
Patty, as you was to gather flowers for 
the garlands next week, and how 
’twas settled you was to take all you 
could find to the Hall, and that you 
reckoned to help to dress the garlands 
in the great barn, she asked me very 
kind if ye had as many flowers as ye 
wanted. So I told her no, not as many 
as you’d like, nobbut common flowers, 
such as laylock and gillyfers and prim- 
roses and that, so she said you was to 
go to her place and pick her tulips and 
butter-and-eggs, and anything else 
you could find.” 
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“Eh, that is kind,” cried Patty, clap- 
ping her hands, “I was fair ashamed 
to think o’ bringing naught but such 
ordinary flowers. I can reckon on 
plenty of cowslips and abundance of 
primroses, but the bluebells isn’t out 
yet.” 

When I subsequently questioned 
Patty as to her doings at Lychgate and 
Ferneby Hall, I gathered that she 
found Dorothy in an unusually gentle 
mood, that she had asked very prettily 
if she might join our family at the 
Flowering of the Squire’s Marl-Pit, and 
had sent her away loaded with all the 
wealth of her garden. 

“Her Ladyship was pleased,” went 
on the little wench, “when I brought 
her such fine flowers, and told her 
where they came from, and she said, 
very graciously, she was glad to hear 
Mrs. Dorothy was coming fo the feast. 
And Sir Jocelyn himself came into the 
big barn where we was all a-gate o’ 
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dressin’ the garlands, and asked me 
where I got my flowers from; so I told 
him, and eh, he did looked pleased! 
‘That was very pretty of Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne,’ says he. ‘I hope she intends 
to join us on Thursday.’ ‘Yes indeed,’ 
said I, ‘she hopes to have the pleasure 
of coming with us, Sir Jocelyn.’ Then 
he smiled. ‘Is she in a better temper?’ 
says he. ‘Eh,’ says I, ‘I think she’s 
more cheerful-like. She’s seen a good 
bit o’ trouble, I reckon, Sir Jocelyn, and 
trouble makes folks cranky.’ ‘You’re 
a good little soul,’ says he, and then he 
picks up a two-three of Dorothy’s 
butter-and-eggs and makes them into a 
posy for his coat.” 

Had it not been for this last item I 
should have been well pleased at 
Patty’s tale; ’twas surely a good thing 
for Sir Jocelyn and his tenant to be on 
peaceful terms. But why should he 
choose to make a posy of her flowers, 
when he had so many of his own? 


(To be continued.) 





MAURUS JOKAI AND THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


On the 5th of May the world read 
the news of the death of Hungary’s 
greatest writer and patriot, who was 
borne to his rest amid the mourning 
of an entire nation. Amid all the fierce 
struggles and quarrels which have dis- 
tracted Hungary since 1848, all parties 
have been at one in their admiration 
of Jokai. The changes in thought and 
in life, which have transformed the 
world during the last half century, 
have never released Hungarians from 
the wand of the enchanter. New 
schools of literature have flowered and 
faded, impressionists, realists, psychol- 
ogists and disillusionists have invaded 
the realms of romance and sentiment 
only to strengthen and perpetuate his 


influence. Yet the news of his death 
left England unmoved. In this coun- 
try the public seems to starve and pant 
for the illusions, the memories, the ex- 
amples of romance and history. Few 
novels are complete without a glimpse 
of some historical character in the 
background, and even comic opera 
loves occasionally to weave its farce 
around some great name or presence 
of the past. Even when our novelists 
treat of modern times they often pre- 
fer to place their scenery in some im- 
aginary country in order to obtain the 
setting and the character of romance. 
Most of the heroes wear uniforms, 
most of the heroines delight to gird 
on the swords of their latter-day 




















knights. Why, then, has the death of 
the greatest living romanticist awak- 
ened so little interest or comment in 
England? It may be true, indeed, that 
the probability of happy translation 
varies inversely with the greatness of 
the writer. Some of Jokai’s novels 
have found favor with English read- 
ers, but his popularity could not be 
set in competition with the other great 
foreign masters. Dumas runs in six- 
penny editions, and Sienckiewicz was 
the comet of a season. Yet in “A 
Christian but a Roman” Jokai rivals 
“Quo Vadis” on its own ground. The 
Hungarian certainly does not yield to 
the Pole in vigor of description or viv- 
idness of imagination, while he sur- 
passes him in dramatic force. Yet this 
is a brief tale, the merest trifle flung 
off from Jokai’s inexhaustible pen, but 
the foam on the surface of a mighty 
river. 

It would seem indeed that the ex- 
planation lies in the spirit and charac- 
ter of the romance affected by England 
and by the Continent. There have, in 
fact, always been two main streams of 
romance, though in their course they 
have sometimes met and blended, only 
to separate again. The difference is 
most clearly seen in the two earliest 
of the romanticists, Byron and Scott. 
The gloomy corsairs and wild-eyed 
Giaours of the one soon routed the 
chivalrous knights and gentle moss 
troopers of the other. The one em- 
bodied the modern spirit of revolt in 
his pictures of the past; the other 
sought the spirit of beauty and chiv- 
alry and romance in a bygone time. 
The one found his own fiery passions 
and ambitions in the middle ages, the 
other found 


Old loves, old aspirations, and old 


dreams, 
More beautiful for being old and gone. 


The one is the poet of Hope, of Free- 
dom, of Revolt; the other the creator 
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of romances idealized and rendered 
more beautiful by their remoteness and 


contrast with the present. England, 
calm in the possession of political lib- 
erties and in the consciousness of na- 
tional unity, has favored the school 
of Scott, which creates tapestries dim- 
ly pictured with memories of the loves 
and the wars of old. The Continent 
has, as a whole, followed Byron, who 
is still, outside his own country, the 
great leader of the romantic move- 
ment, the sublime genius who revealed 
a new world glowing with color, with 
poetry and splendor. 

The historical novel forms the larg- 
est arena in which these two types can 
contend or be reconciled. There we 
can distinguish between the Revolu- 
tionary and Retrospective schools of 
Romance. As in all such divisions 
there is logical incompleteness, for 
ships alone can be built in water-tight 
compartments. Thus Dumas belongs 
to both schools, though more retrospec- 
tive than revolutionary. Victor Hugo 
is undoubtedly the latter, though not 
without leanings towards the former 
school. The novels of Scott and of Jokai 
afford the best instance of the differ- 
ence and the union of these tendencies. 
“Waverley” is instinct with the poetry 
of time and of the past, this is its gos- 
pel and message. To recall the heroic 
struggle of the clans, the patriarchal 
simplicity of the old Highland life, 
the pathos of its glorious fall, is in 
itself enough. But Jokai wrete “The 
Baron’s Sons” to stir the passions of 
living men, to show the heroism of 
the men of 1848, to awaken the na- 
tional feeling by memories of those 
stirring times. It is a text-book for 
the future based on records of the 
present, and so in a less or greater de- 
gree are all his novels. Bygone ages 
chiefly interest him in so far as they 
present not a picture, but a message 
to the men of to-day. In truth, the 
mask of history has two profiles, one 
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turned towards the past, the other 
towards the future, both equally ro- 
mantic. But for Scott the preservation 
of a tradition or a memory was 
enough; Jokai demanded from the past 
both inspiration and hope. 

The revolutionary school has had 
many pupils, but none so earnest, .so 
typical, so versatile as the great Hun- 
garian. Nor is it hard to understand 
this if we think for a moment of his 
life and his history. Born in 1825, 
his first memories were of the Holy 
Alliance, of the tyranny of Metternich, 
of the oppression and degradation of 
his country. Few nations are more 
full of intense national feeling, of pas- 
sionate hope, of chivalrous enthusiasm 
than the Hungarians, and of them 
Jokai was the most typical. The ideals 
of the French Revolution were still 
alive, and Liberty was still a religion, 
with the glow, the passion, and the in- 
spiration of faith. In 1848 a wave of 
revolution spread over Europe to its 
remotest bounds, sparing only Eng- 
land and Russia. Jokai and his friend, 
the great poet Petéfi, flung in their 
lot with the revolutionists, and serving 
the cause both with sword and pen, 
showed alike the triumphs and despair 
of the patriots. Rosa Laborfalyi— 
Hungary’s greatest tragic actress— 
was married to Jokai in August, 1848, 
at the stormy outburst of the Pesth 
Revolution. When the rebellion was 
crushed, Jokai, who had been literary 
adviser to Kossuth, and the editor of 
the chief revolutionary paper, was pro- 
scribed as an outlaw. For months he 
wandered in the, swamps and forests 
with a price on his head and Austrian 
troops in pursuit. For a moment the 
gallows-rope was round his neck, but 
he was saved by the devotion of his 
wife. The companion of most of his 
wanderings, she came forward and at 
the last moment bribed an official with 
her jewels and inserted her husband’s 
name in a formal list of pardons. Af- 


terwards Jokai remained in conceal- 
ment in the vast forest of Tordona till 
the advent of better days. “I have 
supported all the disasters destiny can 
inflict,” he wrote at this stormy time. 
At the very dawn of manhood he had 
endured and experienced enough to 
provide themes for his numberless ro- 
mances. Henceforward, for nearly 
twenty years the oppressive policy of 
the Government forbade any open po- 
litical agitation. Jokai set to work to 
keep alive the national spirit by 
awaking enthusiasm for its history, by 
dwelling on the glorious past, by 
preaching an inextinguishable hope. 
Nothing could have been more effec- 
tive than the vehicle of romance. 
Political pamphlets or articles would 
have been condemned, but the Austri- 
an Government could not fathom or 
check this more subtle and indefinable 
influence. Just as the heroisms, the 
strivings, and the yearnings of Eliza- 
beth’s England are reflected in Shakes- 
peare, even so Jokai mirrored the as- 
pirations, the desires and the resolves 
of his native land. Déak did no more 
than he for the independence of his 
country. The one showed the Austri- 
an bureaucrats that his countrymen 
were irreconcilable and dangerous 
unless in possession of the liberties 
they craved. The influence of the 
other is written in the psychology of 
thousands strengthened in their de- 
voted love of country and of race by 
the memories and the passions awak- 
ened in his pages. 

From 1867 onward Jokai engaged in 
active political life and sat in Parlia- 
ment, where he was distinguished by 
his debating skill, his wit, ease and 
good nature. In politics a moderate 
Liberal, he was, though never in of- 
fice, often a strong support to minis- 
ters. The editor of several journals, 
his political articles often had great 


‘effect, for his attitude was always 


that of a disinterested patriot. Nor 











must the influence of his personal 
character be forgotten. Adored by his 
countrymen for his literary gifts, he 
furnished an example worthy of the 
highest admiration. Pure in life and 
of the kindliest and most generous 
disposition, he was utterly unspoilt by 
the favors of fortune. As simple in 
his tastes as versatile in his gifts, he 
was to the end the truest and noblest 
type of a man of letters. 

In Hungary Jokai occupied the po- 
sition of dictator of literature, as ab- 
solute as Johnson or Sainte-Beuve. In 
Europe he was the greatest represent- 
ative of the romantic school since the 
death of Victor Hugo. What then are 
the characteristics of his style and 
his method, and how has he trans- 
formed or impreved upon the historical 
novels of his predecessors? Is histori- 
cal romance to be retrospective or rev- 
olutionary in its aims and method? 
To answer the last question was sim- 
ple for a man with the passionate pa- 
triotism of Jokai. It was both, the past 
and the present were not divided but 
living. In his preaching of the doc- 
trines of nationalism Jokai leaned 
most to the revolutionary school. Yet 
at the same time he was a man of 
poetic insight and power, and an 
idealist of the highest and noblest or- 
der. The result was that he succeeded 
in transfiguring not only the past but 
the present. His novels of the days of 
1848, which describe modern life, are 
full of heroes and heroines as roman- 
tic and chivalrous as those of Scott. 
The three qualities which he declared 
the novelist should possess were mem- 
ory, imagination and judgment. Mem- 
ory recalled the deeds of the great men 
of old, imagination recreated the past 
and transformed the present. Both 
these qualities Jokai possessed in a 
high degree, but in judgment he was 
often at fault. Full of originality, 


vigor, exuberance and vitality, his pen 
flowed with inexhaustible ease. 


He 
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has been well termed the greatest of 
improvisatoré, and in the number of his 
works he has exceeded every novelist 
of the world except Bakin, the great 
romancer of Japan. More extraor- 
dinary still, his work is seldom care- 
less or slovenly, and certainly never 
lacking in vigor. This power of im- 
provisation and fluency came to him 
from many causes, chiefly from his 
constant work on the Press and from 
his habit of writing as if he were 
speaking. This practice, which is 
sometimes also seen in Thackeray, 
lends a delightful ease and naturalness 
to the style but at the expense of fin- 
ished expression, and the result is of- 
ten diffuseness and prolixity. As with 
Thackeray, the novels of Jokai are 
sometimes episodical, and the beads 
seem to conceal the threads on which 
they are strung. But here Jokai has 
often been wronged. Each scene is so 
extraordinarily dramatic that it ob- 
scures its own connection with the pre- 
vious one. So great is the speed with 
which the reader is carried over each 
waterfall that he ascribes everything 
to the formation of the declivity and 
nothing to the force of the stream it- 
self. A second reading will always 
show that the continuity and connec- 
tion are greater than at first supposed, 
for the reason that they have been 
present to the author’s mind, though 
the speed at which he wrote did not 
allow him to emphasize them to the 
reader. 

His novels deal chiefly with two types 
of subject, first those which are purely 
historical, and then those which 
sketch in broad outline the national 
characteristics of Hungary, the novels 
dealing with the genre, the life and the 
manners of his countrymen. In the 
purely historical novel Jokai displayed 
the most unique and original features 
of his genius, his wild imagination, his 
Savage strength, his extraordinarily 
dramatic and vivid realization of the 
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past. The world around him—Hun- 
gary, Russia and Turkey—breathed 
more romance and imagination than 
did the Highlands to Scott, or France 
to Dumas. And as he had an entirely 
new field before him, so local color 
and historical knowledge were on his 
side. He was as learned in history 
and legend as Scott himself, since 
whose day the resources of learning 
had immensely increased. Just as 
Scott was at his best in dealing with 
Scotland in the seventeenth century, so 
was Jokai in his novels of that period 
in Hungarian history. But Jokai was 
more ambitious than either Scott or 
Dumas. The one was usually content 
with just making his characters intro- 
duce and bow to the great historical 
personages, and sketching the hero of 
his story as one who reproduced the 
desires and aspirations of the age. 
Dumas boldly brought the great men 
on to his stage, but was forced to in- 
vent the scenes in which they figured. 
Jokai was more fortunate, for his 
knowledge was greater, and the dullest 
history of the great men and events 
of Hungary and Transylvania is full 
of astonishing and incredible adven- 
tures. Hence in some of his great ro- 
mances he endeavored to compose a 
complete picture of the age, in which 
tendencies, feelings, events and great 
personages were all portrayed with 
fidelity. In his hands history became 
romance and romance history. The 
most perfect expression of his daring 
attempt is to be found in “Erdély 
Arany-Kora,™ and its brilliant sequel, 
“Torok Vilag Magyararszigan.’* Here 
the relations of Turkey with Hungary 
and Transylvania are drawn with a 
masterly hand. The subtle Teleki and 
the indolent Apafi, the grasping Turk- 
ish pashas, the chivalrous Tdkoly, 
Banfi the patriot, and Ziilfikar the 


' “Midstthe Wild Carpathians.” English 


Edition. 
2 “Slaves of the Padishah.” 


renegade, all are true types of the age- 
Kemeny sits idly over his wine whilst 
his princedom is weighed in the bal- 
ance, Apafi, his successor, passes his 
time mending clocks and watching the 
stars, whilst the Sultan resolves on his 
doom. Only Banfi sees the coming 
danger, and with his death we feel the 
end at hand. Yet the sequel prolongs 
the story with almost equal vigor and 
force, and explains the _ position 
ot Transylvania, hating Austria and 
Turkey alike, now inclining to one, now 
to the other. All the dangers and the 
trials seem as close and as terrible to 
us as to a contemporary. We are pres- 
ent at the very councils where the 
destinies of the nation are decided. It 
is a triumph of historical romance that 
the reader is as much interested in the 
fate of a country as in the career of 
a fictitious hero. And how marvellous 
is the wealth of incident showing the 
life of the period in all its varied 
shapes! How living, too, are the battle 
pictures; we hear the clash of blade 
on blade, the roaring of guns, the 
war-cries and groans of the dying. 
How Homeric are the combats be- 
tween Banfi and the giant negro, 
Ladislas Rakoczy and the standard 
bearer, Feriz Beg and Teleki! Beside 
these Scott’s finest efforts seem mild 
and tame, but faint and cold outlines 
compared with the gorgeous hues of 
Jokai. 

Perhaps no other efforts of Jokai are 
quite as great as these in describing’ 
the history of a whole period and 
blending its great movements into the 
scheme of a romance with such un- 
equalled success. But in many others 
he triumphs over astonishing difficul- 
ties with almost equal skill. A num- 
ber of his romances are concerned 
with Turkish history, and here his 
wild imagination has full play. Al- 

8’ Victor Hugo alone and ina single instance 


has achieved a task ofsimilar difficulty—in 
Quatre-Vingt-Treize. 

















ready in “Erdély Arany-Kora” he had 
described the bower of Azrael, the 
beautiful odalisque, and the extrava- 
gances of her love for Feriz Beg in the 
true spirit of sensuous Oriental pas- 
sion. All the spirit of the Arabian 
nights seems to have revived in one 
or two of these great romances, in its 
glow and color and movement. The 
fiery passions, the contrast of poor and 
rich, the insecurity of pasha and sul- 
tan, the grim ferocity and savagery of 
the East are all treated in matchless 
style. Jokai is no enemy to the Turk, 
he sees in him chivalrous instincts, 
though often warped or misdirected, a 
man of like passions with other men, 
not a grotesque monster. We are told 
the Hungarians are in origin Asiatic, 
and it is certain that no Western mind 
has ever interpreted the East to us 
with such imaginative insight and 
brilliancy as Jokai. And just as he 
has succeeded in his presentment of 
the Turk, so has he with the Russian. 
“The Green Book” is a marvellous 
description of Russia under Alexan- 
der, with its impracticable idealists 
and sentimental conspirators, its mou- 
jiks dumb with misery and famine, 
and the tragic impotence of its heroic, 
lonely Czar. None of the great Rus- 
sian novelists have given a more vivid 
realization of their past history. But 
in spite of all his daring ventures into 
the life of other lands, Jokai is always 
at his best in his descriptions of Hun- 
gary, of its trials and its sufferings, of 
its heroisms and its undaunted na- 
tional spirit. 

More revolutionary than retrospec- 
tive, Jokai often thought of the present 
whilst writing of the past. Yet such 
was his insight and imagination that 
he commits few anachronisms. In 
England everyone knows the type of 
novelist who is content with dressing 
up his figures in patches, putting them 
into sedan-chairs, and placing “prodi- 
gious” and “vastly well” and “Oh, la!” 
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in their mouths. The mere clothes of 
history are thus adopted for purposes 
of romance. From such a vice, though 
much tempted by his point of view, 
Jokai is almost entirely free. Pretty 
Michal trembles before the witch, jolly 
Simplex the trumpeter believes he is 
delivered from the brigands by the di- 
rect and special intervention of God. 
Valentine Kalondai cannot decide be- 
tween two courses, so he goes into 
battle. “God will wound me if I am 
to take this one, and save me if I 
take that.” These characters live and 
think with their age, and have its 
manners, morals and spirit. 

What a glass in which to discern 
the manners and environment of a na- 
tion is Hungary! There are Transyl- 
vania and the majestic Carpathians, 
every peak and forest of which reeks 
with romance and legend. There is. 
Hungary proper, with its savage, soli- 
tary steppes, its wild strains of gipsy 
music, its folklore and its memories, 
its generous, passionate people. Jokai 
was above everything a patriot, and 
reflected with inimitable skill every 
side of the national life. He loved the 
people and the scenery of his native 
land just as much as Scott, and yet 
he was never one who turned from the 
present to the past with a sigh. In 
“Egy Magyar Nabob”™ he painted with 
a master’s hand the rollicking life of 
the country magnates of the early 19th 
century, their coarse pleasures, their 
geniality, their good humor. The little 
incidents of country life, the horse- 
races, the village-fairs, the processions, 
the feasts are all inimitably sketched. 
In such cases Jokai’s unique and in- 
exhaustible humor has full play, and 
seems to carry with it a gust of fresh, 
wholesome air, sweeping away all] the 
refined and delicate atmospheres of a 
later age. In his genre scenes all the 
humor without the coarseness of 
Dutch paintings is visible. Character- 

* A Hungarian Nabob. 
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ization is never with him the main 
point, but it is often strong, though 
seldom subtle. His force of imagina- 
tion enables him to invest the common- 
est incidents with interest in the se- 
ries of novels which deal with the so- 
cial and political position of modern 
Hungary. No romanticist was ever so 
daring in his descriptions of the pres- 
ent. Subjects which would apparently 
be hopeless, even for realists, are used 
by him as vehicles for romance. Coal- 
mines and the Stock Exchange, science 
lectures and musical soirées, Parlia- 
mentary elections and journeys on the 
railway, these are some of the sub- 
jects with which his novels deal, and 
which become picturesque in _ his 
hands. He becomes at times a sort of 
Victor Hugo in style and skill, and a 
Dickens in subject. In descriptive 
power he has admittedly few rivals, 
and is always at his best in his pic- 
tures of nature. The descriptions of 
the Gates of the Danube in “Timar’s 
Two Worlds,” of the Carpathians and 
the primzeval forests in “Az Arany 
Ember,” are as fervent, impassioned 
and marvellous in their effects as any- 
thing in Ruskin. Last of all we must 
mention his incomparable accounts of 
the Revolution of 1848, in which he 
played so conspicuous a part. None 
but an eye-witness and a genius could 
so have depicted the exaltation, the 
The Contemporary Review. 


sacrifices, the triumphs, and the de- 
spair of that eventful time. 

What, then, is Jokai’s place in world- 
literature? After every deduction and 
allowance, he can hardly be said to 
rank much below Scott or Dumas or 
Victor Hugo in the domain of histori- 
cal romance. He is too passionate and 
poetic, too revolutionary and bizarre 
ever to become really popular in Eng- 
land. The world in which he lived and 
which he painted can never be fully 
intelligible in this country, until we de- 
velop a less resolutely insular and occi- 
dental tone. Till then, Jokai’s faults 
will be more obvious than his virtues, 
his occasional coarseness, his sensibili- 
ty, his diffuseness will always stand in 
the way of our appreciation. But the 
more he is read and studied in this 
country, the more we shall be astound- 
ed at his extraordinary vigor and 
daring, his versatility, his dramatic 
force, his simple charm and inexhaust- 
ible humor. Though in a sense the 
last of the romanticists, he was com- 
pletely original in thought, subjects 
and treatment. His elemental force 
made him an influence throughout Eu- 
rope, even when he was almost the 
sole representative of his school. To 
say more than this would be useless, 
for it serves alike to mark his histori- 
cal importance and his literary genius. 

H. W. V. Temperley. 





A BUDDING 


Yes! barring mere vulgar wealth, 
there is nothing like diplomacy for get- 
ting one out of a difficulty. I do not 
indeed hold my profession directly re- 
sponsible for plucking me out of this 
one, any more than I would blame my- 
self for falling into it; but the very 
fact of being a diplomat gives a man 


DIPLOMATIST. 


a sort of faculty for getting out of a 
scrape. Diplomacy broadens a man’s 
ideas and makes him look at both 
sides of a question at once: it puts him 
outside of himself, and he looks forth 
on the world, and on his own affairs 
too, from the standpoint of a disin- 
terested spectator. Diplomacy makes 

















a man careful and tactful, and thanks 
to it he estimates everything and 
everybody, himself included, at a true 
valuation; and if, after two months’ 
work in diplomacy, its effect on me has 
been as great as I feel it to have been, 
what shall I be when I have spent as 
many years at it as I now have weeks? 
I said that diplomacy makes a man 
careful, and I have already realized this 
in the management of my own affairs. 
In a week’s time I shall have 50l. to 
my credit at the bank, and I do not 
suppose that my liabilities exceed that 
sum by very much. All my papers are 
arranged methodically, and that is ex- 
cellent training for the time when, 
please Heaven, the cares of a nation 
may rest on my shoulders. 

That at least is what Aunt Barry 
said when last she saw me. Aunt 
Barry is my presiding genius. She is 
rich, and then she knows Lord Lack- 
all, who is a friend of the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and that is how I 
got my present billet. “And I trust I 
may be able to secure for you a certain 
post in the Embassy at Paris that is 
now vacant, which will to my mind be 
admirably suited to your ability.” So 
said the oracle. “But first, my dear 
Albert, you must go to France for a 
few months and render yourself still 
more proficient than you are in the 
language spoken in that country.” And 
then the old lady went off to her room, 
and with the help of her butier 
brought in the big despatch box that 
she keeps under her bed, chained to 
the post—unlocked it with her usual 
precision and produced ten little crisp 
banknotes for 101. apiece. Next she 
took down the numbers of them in her 
notebook, and when she discovered 
that I had no purse with me, she se- 
lected from her despatch box a brown 
holland sovereign bag with a string 
to it, and after putting the notes in- 
side and securing it with the special 
knot that she taught me then and 
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there how to make, she unbottoned my 
coat and placed it with her own hands 
in what she considered to be my safest 


pocket. 
Dear, kind, pompous lady, never had 


I been more grateful to her for her 
attentions. 

“I would not give you so much, my 
dear Albert, if I did not know how ex- 
ceptionally careful you are in money 
matters. And mind, I expect to hear 
from you frequently; and if you re- 
quire any more money before your re- 
turn—which may well happen, as I 
wish you to be instructed by the best 
professor you can procure—you will ac- 
quaint me with the fact in one of your 
letters and I will send some out to 
you.” 

She talked on for an hour or more, 
telling me in her nice old prosaic way 
what I was to do, and entering into 
the minutest particulars as to where I 
was to go, when and by what route I 
was to start, and a hundred other mat- 
ters. Even then she was not content; 
she came round to my lodgings the 
afternoon I was to start and saw that 
I left in good time. 

She embraced me tenderly. “I have 
engaged a cab for you, my dear Al- 
bert, and paid your fare in advance 
so that you may have no inconvenience 
at the station, and you see that I have 
brought you a four-wheeler, as I do 
not think that a hansom is safe.” 

“Oh, my dear Aunt——” 

“I would have let you haye the 
brougham, and walked home myself, 
had I been able, but I am getting old, 
my dear nephew, and I can no longer 
do what I used; besides, that would 
have entailed a long day’s outing for 
the poor horses and for John, and he 
has the carriage to clean when he gets 
home.” 

I will not attempt to write down all 
that she said to me; I should not re- 
member a quarter of it. She entered 
into a host of particulars which she 
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said she had forgotten the week before, 
and had since written down in her 
memorandum book, but which she 
had, really, pretty well exhausted on 
the previous occasion. She was only 
cut short by her anxiety lest I should 
miss my train; and she finally pre- 
sented me svith a pocket account book 
—I say “pocket” because “pocket” was 
printed on the cover, but none of mine 
could contain it—and a French vocabu- 
lary, which she said she had found ex- 
tremely useful when a girl, but which 
she feared she would now never need 
again. 

It was the first Monday in June—my 
aunt would not allow me to start en 
Friday, because I, or some third per- 
son, might think it unlucky, nor on 
Saturday or Sunday to avoid the latter 
day—and after the most affecting fare- 
wells from my aunt, and her last in- 
junctions to the cabman to be careful 
how he drove, I rolled off to Victoria. 
Opposite me was a Gladstone, a pres- 
ent from my aunt, My rugs, and a 
hand-bag with silver fittings, also a 
present from her, inside which were 
those precious banknotes in a special 
pocket made for them. Outside was 
the portmanteau repacked by my aunt, 
and weighed to see that it came with- 
in the prescribed limits. Everything, 
in fact, seemed in some way connected 
with that lady. I was her special 
protégé, my whole existence seemed 
bound up with hers, and she shaped 
my destiny as if she were mind and I 
only body. My aunt certainly ought to 
have been in the diplomatic. 

I got to the station, as she had proph- 
esied, in ample timé. There I met 
her butler, Drugget, who said that his 
mistress had sent him to see me off, 
He took everything at once into his 
own hands, took charge of my luggage, 
got my ticket for me, and. engaged a 
seat in the corner of a carriage, plac- 
ing his portly person in the doorway 
whilst I went off to the refreshment 
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room for dinner. That, he said, was 
better than having it in the train, or 
on board the boat, as it would give me 
longer to digest it. From long service 
with my aunt he had obviously fallen 
into her ways. 

Seated at the table and just begin- 
ning dinner was a pale young man 
with a high forehead and a small strag- 
gly mustache; he was fair and of me- 
dium height; his dress and general ap- 
pearance were very quiet and such as 
would lIeast attract notice. I cannot 
describe him better than by saying 
that he was exceedingly like myself. 
I felt at once rather drawn towards 
him for this very reason. It is not - 
diplomatic, however, to start an int 
macy with a stranger, so I merely 
bowed to him distantly, and sat down 
two places away, not near enough to 
intrude on him, and not so far as to 
seem to be shunning him. For I have 
begun from the very first, as my aunt 
for that matter, expressly told me I 
should do, taking pains over every- 
thing; and I always consider how 
whatever I do or say will strike other 
people, putting myself in their place, 
and examining my own conduct from 
outside. This I think to be particular- 
ly good training for my profession. 

From his expression, a thing I al- 
Ways make a point of noticing and in- 
terpreting if possible, he seemed struck 
with the likeness, a look of surprise 
came over his face as soon as he saw 
me, and he appeared to be very much 
taken with an idea. He at once began 
to make himself very agreeable, and 
in spite of my reserve we had quite a 
long conversation. He was qa cousin 
of Mr. Jones, one of the lecturers at 
my crammer’s, and his name was 
Jones too. I told him I was going to 
Rowen vid’ Newhaven, and he re- 
marked how very curious it was, for 
he was going to that very place. We 
had indeed quite a lot in common, 
which was strange, considering how 
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much alike we avere. I began to think 
he must be some lost twin brother, 
and I told him of Aunt Barry and my 
other relations; but we could not dis- 
cover that we were in any way con- 
nected. Like myself, he had never been 
at a public school, and he agreed with 
me that school life is apt te destroy 
individuality of character. Aunt Barry 
always preferred private tutors for 
me. 

The young man was innocent-looking 
and sympathetic, he was a very pleas- 
ant companion; and if I did tell him 
rather much about my own affairs—it 
was really very natural. I asked him 
to travel with me, as he had not got 
a seat so far; the train was somewhat 
crowded, and Drugget had contrived to 
keep my carriage empty. 

So we settled down comfortably to- 
gether and started off gaily enough for 
Newhaven; and I particularly remem- 
ber having a look around my belong- 
ings to see that they were all there: 
and you may be sure that I looked 
into the pocket of my hand-bag and 
made certain that the sovereign bag 
was in safety. Yes! there it was lying 
snugly inside, and I snapped the bag 
to again with a smile of satisfaction. 
I looked across at the young man, who 
was regarding my movements intelli- 
gently. 

The journey passed off pleasantly 
enough, far more so than if I had been 
travelling by myself. At Newhaven, 
for instance, Mr. Jones looked after 
our combined luggage: chiefly mine, to 
be sure, as he had only a bag; whilst 
I went off to secure berths, talk to the 
steward, and do anything else that 
struck me as natural for a traveller in 
my position to do. ‘Then again at 
Dieppe I looked after our belongings 
lying there outside the Custom House, 
when the ceremony there had -been ne- 
gotiated; and he went off after cabs 
and the like. Soon we were rattling 
@way across the cobble-stones to- 
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gether; we were having breakfast in 
a coffee shop by the wayside; were set- 
tled in the train, and away towards 
Rouen. And as we sped along through 
the unfamiliar country I smiled as I 
thought of that dear old aunt of mine, 
with her precautions and her passports 
and all her peculmrities. 

Mr. Jones told me of the best, the 
quietest, and most moderate hotel in 
the town; it was the Lion d’Or, some 
few hundred yards down the street 
and recognizable by a popular imita- 
tiom of that animal rampant over the 
courtyard archway. He—my friend— 
was going there too for a week or so, 
if a certain telegram that he was expect- 
ing proved satisfactory. I said “O—h?” 
expectantly, but he did not enlarge 
on his confidence. When we got to 
Rouen he asked me to go on; he must 
stop at the station, and wait for the 
telegram, as he might have to go off 
to the south of France; but for ali 
that I heard him say in the luggage 
office that he was expecting a parcel, 
and that it must be sent to the Lion 
d’Or, and I could see him writing out 
his name, so as to make certain, he 
said, that they should recognize it. 
Then he went off to the station-master 
about the same thing, and just as I 
drove off I could see him tackling the 
ticket collector. (I made _ inquiries 
later on, and discovered that it was 
my name he had made such a point of 
publishing.) 

I, meanwhile, drove off to the Gold- 
en Lion, and was welcomed just be- 
neath that emblem by the landlord 
himself. Yes, he had a very nice room 
for me which he would, and did, show 
me himself. Yes! he would have my 
luggage brought up at onee: certainly, 
Sir. And up it came in a very short 
time. He was a delightful man, to 
judge by his looks: round portly body, 
round jovial face; just what the pros- 
perous innkeeper should be. Attentive 
to everything, and ready to do all I 
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wanted. Gladstone bag not there? 
what might it be like? He would go 
down and bring it up. Still not forth- 
coming; what was it like exactly? He 
would make every inquiry, see the po- 
lice if necessary. And I felt perfectly 
easy in my mind with a man like that 
to look after it. 

The room was large and comfortable; 
the bed well piled, and with an enor- 
mous pillow floating over the whole of 
it; and what nice furniture! I threw 
myself into the future. That was the 
table where I would do my work; 
there was the seat in the little bay 
window where I would amuse myself, 
and I looked down full of complacency 
at the strange street and the strange 
folk passing along it. There was a 
pleasant scene below, a new picture un- 
like any that I had before seen; above, 
the sky was clear—but it contained a 
thunderbolt poised invisible, that was 
soon to descend on my unfortunate 
head. 

I turned a moment afterwards and 


began unpacking my bag, the precious * 


bag of which I had taken so much 
care; I took the sovereign bag from its 
special pocket and opened it expectant- 
ly—inside it was a little roll of 
blank paper. The thunderbolt had 
fallen. 

I sat down on the sofa and stared at 
the paper helplessly. Then I ransacked 
the bag, turned everything out of it, 
opened everything in search of the 
missing notes; they were not among 
the sandwiches, nor with my tooth 
brushes; they were not in my sponge 
bag; they were NOWHERE—the word 
was written up before my mind in 
flaming capitals, and Belshazzar him- 
self could not have been more Gis- 
mayed by the writing on the wall. I 
could hardly realize that the notes were 
really missing; if not here, where were 
they? and how did they disappear? I 
thought of Mr. Jones, but his innocent 
appearance seemed to place him above 
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suspicion; besides, he only had the bag 
in his hands for a few minutes on the 
open quay in full sight of everyone. 
And then the horrible feeling came 
over me that I was in a strange land, 
where nobody knew me; that I had 
only a franc or two in my pocket. I 
took them outand looked atthem dis- 
tantly—three, and a few odd _ sous, 
enough to last me half a day, enough 
for one dinner; and I imagined myself 
handing the sous to the waiter and 
telling him dramatically that they 
were my last. How was I to stay there 
and learn French, and amuse myself 
a little bit too, as I had intended? 
Above all, what was I to say to Aunt 
Barry? Her words came back to me: 
“I know, my dear Albert, how careful 
you are with money;” a lump rose un- 
comfortably high in my throat and 
was gulped down again. I must report 
my arrival to her—I could not even get 
back to England if I wanted to do so— 
and the money was gone beyond re- 
covery—it was very hard luck—Aunt 
Barry must be taken into my confi- 
dence—she might, she did know the 
numbers of the notes, and that was the 
only way of tracing them. So I got 
out the writing paper, and began with 
the violet-colored ink, “My dear Aunt 
Barry.” and then I stopped and 
thought a long time. 

I never got further than those four 
words, for my letter was interrupted 
by the appearance of the landlord. 
Tap, tap! and he appeared, imposing 
as before, but looking very much 
vexed; he introduced a man in uni- 
form, who was a sergeant of police, 
he said, and had business with me. He 
stood for a moment looking unpleasant- 
ly towards me, and then withdrew 
into the passage. 

“Oh!” said I, and pushed back 
the tabie and got up. 1 thought of 
course, that he had been appealed to 
by the landlord about the missing 
Gladstone. “How have you come here 
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so quickly? I have only been here half 
an hour.” 

“IT don’t know anything about that,” 
said he, as far as I could understand 
him, for I am not very quick at grasp- 
ing what is said to me in French; 
“but it is my duty——” 

“It is very good of you,” I interrupt- 
ed, “to come here so promptly,” and 
I proceeded to give him a stumbling 
account of how the bag had disap- 
peared. 

“I don’t know anything about that,” 
he repeated before I had got half way. 

“But that is just what I was trying 
to explain to you,” said I, “and you 
won't listen to what I have to say.” 
The man was getting a little bit ex- 
asperated. 

“My orders are,” said he, speaking 
slowly and distinctly, “to conduct you 
to the bureau, and you will have every 
opportunity there of saying whatever 
you like.” 

“But had I not better explain it to 
you first here? I saw the bag safely 
on to the cab at the station, and”—— 
but he stopped me brusquely and 
again motioned me to come with him. 

“Well, I must make one or two ar- 
rangements here first.” 

He called out to the landlord, and 
said something to him, but, like many 
other of his sentences, I was unable 
to catch what he said. 

“You had better do as he asks you, 
Sir.” said the landlord, with a look of 
surprise, as if he did not quite know 
what was going on. 

“Well, I shall be back in an hour or 
two; and I should like to have a little 
talk with you. The fact is that I am 
in great difficulties——” 

The sergeant had been getting mere 
and more impatient, and he now hus- 
tled me out of the room. 

“Surely I had better make certain 
that it has not turned up here, first,” 
said I. 

But he was unsympathetic, and we 
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marched off together; nor would he 
reply to any of my questions by the 
way. So I gave up speaking, and we 
walked on in silence up one street and 
down another, people looking around 
at us frequently, in a manner which 
made me feel strangely uncomfortable. 
We arrived before very long at a high 
iron railing, and a great gateway 
standing open in front of a flintstone 
courtyard. We crossed this yard and 
went up a flight of steps and into a 
great flagged hall. Here on each side 
of us were all the offices of the town, 
and this hall was the centre of them. 
We did not stop there, however, but 
passed on underneath the great stair- 
case and down one or two long pas- 
sages; a man with a big bunch of keys 
joined us, and when we had reached 
a door with a certain number he un- 
locked it for us. The sergeant and I 
walked in, and he threw open the win- 
dow to let in more air; it was barred 
on the outside. He told me I should 
have to wait here for half an hour, 
and then left me alone, and I heard his 
boots creaking away down the pas- 
sage. 

The hour that followed, for it was a 
good hour before the sergeant re- 
turned, seemed the longest I have ever 
spent; the more so as I could not un- 
derstand what was happening. This 
seemed such an extraordinary way of 
making a statement to the police about 
lost luggage. “If this is an example 
of the French method of doing busi- 
ness,” thought I, “it compares very un- 
favorably with our own. I have al- 
ways heard of the French as such a 
polite race, but they have been uncom- 
monly rude to me.” At last the ser- 
geant returned and took me@ to another 
and larger room; an old gentleman was 
sitting there behind an office table; 
this was the magistrate, and he had 
a little sheaf of papers in front of him, 
to which he turned as I came in. They 
motioned to me to stand in front of 
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him, and policemen who were there 
in the room took up their position on 
each side of me, just as if I were a 
prisoner, I thought, and brought before 
the magistrate for some offense. 

I cannot give an accurate description 
of what followed, as I did not in the 
least understand it; the magistrate pro- 
duced a paper, and read a long rigma- 
role that I could not follow, and I 
stood there in blank amazement; when- 
ever I interrupted him he looked up 
fiercely and bade me be silent, and 
then went on reading. I understood that 
I must be very careful of what I said, 
as it might be taken as evidence at 
the trial. “Oh! then the Gladstone 
was stolen,” said I, “and you have 
caught the thief.” He looked at me 
as if he thought I was trying to be 
funny; and was very much annoyed 
by my questions as to how he had dis- 
covered the thing, would it be recov- 
ered, and the like. It seemed like some 
strange ritual that was proceeding in 
spite of me, and I could derive no com- 
fort from the amused faces of those 
who stood by. Witnesses were sworn 
in, to all appearances, and I only pro- 
voked a sharp rebuke from the magis- 
trate, and a smile from everyone else, 
when I announced with some heat 
that I had come to make inquiries 
about a bag that had been lost, while 
he—the magistrate—seemed to think 
that it was I who had stolen it. 

He at last told me clearly that J (!) 
had forged a cheque in London, and 
that there was no doubt as to my 
identity, as I had been under observa- 
tion ever since I landed in France up 
to the moment of my arrest. 

“But I never was arrested,” I said. 

He disregarded my interruption, and 
said he would give me my choice be- 
tween going straight back to England, 
to be handed over to the police there, 
and being brought up for trial before 
a French court. 

It is fortunate for me that I have the 
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faculty of quick perception. To be 
sent to England would be the very 
thing for me; there I could easily 
prove my innocence; Aunt Barry 
would be witness to it. All this 
flashed across my mind at once, and I 
fancy that no one else would have 
realized the situation as quickly as I 
did. So I spoke out then and there: 
that I felt fully prepared to start that 
very evening; immediately, if he liked, 
or aS soon as my luggage could be 
brought from the hotel. 

He had me marched out again then, 
and would have nothing to say to my 
story of the loss of my 100l. and of 
the Gladstone, which I explained to 
him meant something between a bag 
and a portmanteau. I was conducted 
at his order to the same uncomfortable 
looking apartment in which I had 

raited before, and was courteously 
locked into it. There I sat down on 
the hard wooden-seated chair—a good 
firm one I noticed, and with legs that 
were not easily detachable—and began 
to congratulate myself. “I am not as 
badly off as I imagined,” thought I; 
“once in London I shall not be at a 
loss for ready money; if the notes are 
recovered my aunt will be appeased; 
in a week’s time I may be starting off 
for Rouen again, and just where I was 
two days ago.” Then, on the other 
hand, I felt annoyed at not having told 
the magistrate of the young man who 
had travelled with me. He, I began 
to think, might be the key to the mys- 
tery. He would be at the hotel by this 
time, and if I could only get hold of 
pen and ink I might petition the mag- 
istrate to have a look at him too, and 
make his choice between us. My great 
difficulty in doing so was that there 
was no bell, and all my shouts re- 
mained unanswered. 

Two hours passed away, and at last 
I heard steps approaching, a key 
inserted into the lock and turned: and 
a policeman made his appearance and 
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motioned to me to accompany him. He 
told me the magistrate wished to see 
me at his private house, and that he 
was to take me there. He did so with- 
out another word, and we were adait- 
ted in time into a substantial-looking 
house, which was not far off. I was 
shown at once into the library, where 
I found the magistrate himself. He 
rose up and welcomed me cordially, 
and then bade me sit down. He was 
now quite a cheery old gentleman with 
a bluff hearty manner, and was very 
different from what he had been in the 
morning. “You will forgive me for 
having behaved so badly to you this 
morning,” he said, “but your case is 
an extraordinary one, and youare the 
victim of a very clever design. To start 
with, I may say that I half expected 
that you would not be forthcoming 
when I sent for you; but first I will 
tell you what has happened since I 
saw you in your very unpleasant posi- 
tion this morning. I sent an inspector 
off with an order to seize and examine 
your luggage at the hotel, but whien he 
got there the landlord told him that you 
had called three hours before, had col- 
lected your baggage, and driven off 
with it to the station. The inspector 
went on to make inquiries there; he 
was told that you and your baggage 
had certainly been seen, and further, 
that you had taken a ticket for Mar- 
rseilles, and had gone by the midday 
train. So he sent off telegrams to warn 
the police at the various junctions of 
your supposed escape, sent me a report 
of what had happened, and then went 
to make sure that you had really 
gone.” 

A light had been slowly dawning 
on me. “A-a-h! now I understand 
why the young man—” I always 
thought of him as “the young man” 
from the first time I saw him. 

But the magistrate continued, “I at 
once thought it possible that some cu- 
rious mistake had been made this 
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morning with regard to your arrest, 
and I have sent for you to hear all 
over again what you have to say; for 
you may not have understood very 
clearly what was going on, when you 
were brought up before me to-day.” 

It is at times a great stroke of di- 
plomacy to lay aside all reserve, and 
tell a man clearly all one knows on 
the subject in question. Here, I 
thought at once, was an instance of 
this fact; this occasional frankness is 
a striking feature of my profession, 
and I made use of my experience. I 
told him my whole story, and he was 
evidently very much moved by it. I 
told him I was going into the English 
Diplomatic Service, a statement which 
he had disregarded in his official ca- 
pacity, and this time he said “Vrai- 
ment!” 

I told him of Aunt Barry, and 
how she had given me 1001. to go to 
France with; I told him especially all 
I knew about the innocent-looking 
young man, how I had met him and 
travelled with him, not omitting, you 
may be sure, to say how much alike 
We were; then how my money had 
been taken from the inner pocket of 
my handbag in spite of all the care I 
had taken of it, and finally how my 
Gladstone had disappeared. 

The magistrate seemed greatly struck 
with my story; he said he thought 
that the disappearance of my remain- 
ing luggage from the hotel, and the 
evidence he had of an Englishman go- 
ing off with it by train was sufficient 
proof of my innocence. “You are, of 
course, released at once,” said he, “and 
I have every hope that with the admir- 
able detective system now possessed 
by France your property may be very 
quickly forthcoming.” 

My face fell at this; I had been 
robbed of everything I had brought 
with me, I could not even buy myself 
food, and now I was no longer to be 
sent home. Besides, [ had not the 
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same belief as he in the recovery of 
my luggage. 

“Monsieur le Juge,”’ I said suddenly, 
“IT have told you everything without 
reserve, and you have been good 
enough to interest yourself in my case. 
How can I stay on here without any 
money for my support? My landlord 
will never agree to take me in; and if 
he would, I have not even a change 
of clothes. You promised to extradite 
me; well then, do so, and that will 
give me a chance of seeing this aunt 
of mine, and of explaining everything 
to her. Give my boat time to reach 
England, and then wire that the police 
in this country have made a mistake 
and that I must be released.” 

The proposal amused him, but he said 
at first that it was impossible; then 
when I pressed him to do as I asked, 
and pointed out in what a_ helpless 
position I was, he thought it over a 
long time, and finally relented, and said 
he thought it might be done. “You 
shall stay with me here in freedom till 
to-morrow,” he said, “when I will give 
you in charge again.” 

The good man gave me an excellent 
dinner, and a comfortable shakedown 
in his dressing-room, pressing on me 
some of his own nightgear, very pe- 
culiar articles that were just twice too 
big for me; and next day he bade, me 
a hearty good-bye, telling me to write 
and let him know whether I got home 
safely, and promising to do his utmost 
to recover my stolen boxes. I shall 
never forget my last view of him, a 
cheery old man standing on the door- 
step, Waving good-bye to me as I drove 
off with my constable, a prisoner at 
my own request. 

The voyage back to England did not 
appear by any means long; I spent the 
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rather than face the ordeal—to go to 
sea, or to enlist; but I am not adven- 
turous by nature, and soon abandoned 
the idea; I occupied myself instead 
with a general review of my position. 
I was indeed in a very bad way, having 
lost at intervals all that I had taken 
with me; but, on the other hand, I felt 
that I had shown great ability in ex- 
tricating myself from an awkward po- 
sition. This latter side of the question, 
I thought, is what I must contrive to 
bring out uppermost in the old lady’s 
mind, and it will require all my bud- 
ding powers of diplomacy to do that. 
When I reached this point I thought 
of a certain cousin of mine in the 
army; what if my aunt should throw 
me over in his favor? The idea fairly 
staggered me; I could not conceive of 
existence without Aunt Barry’s power- 
ful aid in the background—or, perhaps 
I should say, very much in the fore- 
ground. My aunt has kept me under 
her wing ever since I can remember; 
surely, surely she will not now discard 
me? I thought of my own very slen- 
der resources, and I felt very uncom- 
fortable indeed. 

These ideas were still weighing on 
my mind when I stood on the deck of 
the mail boat, and watched the New- 
haven wharf grow more and more dis- 
tinct, and noted the inspector of police 
who stood there with a paper in his 
hand, evidently waiting for me. There 
Was an expression of benevolence on 
his face, the expectant smile that in- 
dicates that someone thinks he has a 
pleasant surprise in store for you. He 
was looking hither and thither, trying 
to single me out from the crowd of 
passengers on deck, but at the same 
time maintained a more dignified ap- 
pearance than most people do when 
awaiting an arrival. In five minutes 
more we were trooping down the gang- 
way, cold, pale, and untidy, some 
laden with packages of all kinds, I 
myself trying to look as if I had @ 
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courier seeing after my luggage for 
me. Then I saw the inspector making 
towards me; he had just prepared 
what he was going to say, and when 
he had said it he seemed surprised 
that I took it so coolly; so I had to 
feign astonishment and surprise at the 
unexpected solution, for I could not 
tell him the secret of it. He had come 
down from town, and when I told him 
I had no money he very kindly volun- 
teered to take me up to town on the 
warrant that had already been made 
out for me. So we travelled up to 
town together, and parted there the 
best of friends. 

“Luggage, Sir?” said half a dozen 
porters, but I passed on without an- 
swering, and walked off to my lodg- 
ings. “How I should take everyone by 
surprise! My landlady first of all!” I 
let myself in, and found her, whom I 
had always considered so virtuous, 
looking through sundry articles that I 
had not locked up. I did not pay 
her much attention, however, but 
changed my clothes and made my way 
round to my aunt’s. I found her 
seated at her writing table, penning a 
letter to myself; I knew those letters 
well, having received some hundreds 
of them; they were invariably wordy 
and brimful of advice. She had got 
as far as the fifth “you, my dear Al- 
bert,” but she started up as soon as I 
made my appearance. 

“Albert!” she cried, and I fear I 
looked rather sheepish. “What in the 
world are you doing here?” 

“It is a long story, Aunt,” I replied, 
“and I must tell it you from the be- 
ginning.” And I told it her then and 
there from the time when I met the 
young man at Victoria to that very 
moment. I scanned her face anxiously 
from time to time, but I could see no 
trace of commiseration. She was in 
her sternest mood. 

Her comment at the end was. “And 


you allowed this young man, of whose. 
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character you knew absolutely nothing, 
to take charge of your bag, when you 
had left all your money in it. How 
often have I warned you, Albert, not 
to run risks with money?” I could 
only say that my bag had not been out 
of my hand for five minutes during 
the whole journey. But my aunt was 
inexorable; she gave me a long lecture 
on carelessness in general—I had been 
extremely cautious from beginning to 
end—she said that she would -never 
have believed it of me, that it was 
quite evident where the money had 
gone, that she had misjudged me, and 
would “exercise more discretion in fu- 
ture” in the way she entrusted me 
with cash. 

She was ominously silent about the 
place she was trying to secure for me, 
and I feared I had forfeited her pat- 
ronage for ever. All I said seemed 
to fall on deaf ears; when I spoke she 
was silent, when I stopped she con- 
tinued her harangue where she had 
last left it. I felt decidedly crestfallen 
when I wished her good-bye at last— 
still more so two or three days later, 
when I got a short letter from my 
banker to say that my account had 
been overdrawn by my last cheque, 
as my quarterly allowance had not 
been received. And I felt pretty sure 
that if I said anything about it to my 
aunt I should be snubbed unmerciful- 
ly. I was even conscious that she was 
playing up to that snub; and I knew 
her well enough to feel sure that I had 
not, by any means, heard the last of 
that fatal expedition as far as Aunt 
Barry was concerned. 

The next few days dragged slowly 
by, and I felt more and more de- 
pressed; I heard nothing from Rouen, 
and feared that “the detective system 
now possessed by France” was not 
proving itself so “admirable” as my 
friend the magistrate had represented 
it to be. I did not venture to go near 
Aunt Barry, and had only a faint hope 
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that she would herself send for me. 
But on the fifth day, when I came 
down to breakfast, there lay a letter 
on my plate in the familiar handwrit- 
ing. Never had I beheld it with such 
emotion! I was at first almost 
too much agitated to take in its con- 
tents—but it was only to ask me why 
I had not been to see her; she thought 
I surely might have done that, after 
wasting so much of her money, and 
that I must come round and wait upon 
her that very morning. I felt some- 
what reassured; at all events, she did 
not mean to cut me off then and there. 

Soon I was knocking at her door, 
which was opened to me (though I 
hardly noticed it at the time) by a 
servant I had never seen before, who 
showed me into her morning room. 
She greeted me affectionately, but in 
a more lofty and dignified way than 
usual. “My dear Albert,” she said, 
“though I cannot exonerate you from 
all blame in the loss of the money that 
I entrusted to you, yet certain cireum- 
stances—ahem!—have been discovered, 
which very largely excuse you.” , 

“Have they arrested the innocent- 
looking young man?” I said. 

“You may or may not have seen in 
the paper that I have just lost some 
very valuable jewels. The theft of 
them has now been brought home to 
Drugget, in whom, as you know, I al- 
ways placed the very greatest confi- 
dence; his boxes were searched by the 
police yesterday, and amongst his pos- 
sessions were those very banknotes 
that I gave you to take to France. 
It was strange that he had not cashed 
them, as they were not stopped until 
after I saw you on your return, but f 
suppose it had not occurred to him 
that we had taken down the numbers. 
And that reminds m2, my dear Albert, 
of a great oversight on your part. You 
should at once have telegraphed to me, 
on first missing the notes, to stop 
them. However, I do not wish to 
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dwell upon that now. To return to 
Drugget, I can only say that I have 
been greatly deceived in him; but still 
I cannot see how he obtained the 
notes.” 

“Why, but you sent him to the sta- 
tion, Aunt!” I cried, a light suddenly 
dawning upon me, “to see me off, and 
he had charge of my things for a 
whole half hour whilst I was having 
my dinner.” 

“Albert!!! J never sent him to see 
you off, and I never knew he went.” 

“IT never dreamed of wmistrusting 
him,” I said. “Why, he always took 
charge of my pocket money for me 
when I was a boy.” 

“Well,” said my aunt, recovering her 
composure, “the money is all safe, and 
I trust we shall get back your luggage 
alsé, or I must try to replace it for 
you. Meanwhile I have two pieces of 
news you will like to hear.” At this 
point she made an impressive pause, 
and my heart began to beat rather 
violently. “One is, that your allow- 
ance has to-day been paid over to 
your banker, and the other that I have 
just received a letter from Lord Lack- 
all to say that he has just obtained 
for you the post he has been trying 
for, and that you must enter on your 
new duties in a week’s time.” 

“O-o-h! Aunt Barry——!” 

“And here, my dear Albert, are the 
banknotes that have caused you so 
much trouble. I advise you to take 
them straight to your banker’s and 
ask him to credit them in your ac- 
count.” 

It only remains to say that my friend 
“Mr. Jones” was arrested at Marseilles, 
and in due time was convicted of the 
forgery, as well as of the theft of my 
luggage. When under examination he 
stated that the idea of having me ar- 
rested in his place was a “happy 
thought” which only occurred to him 
on noticing the likeness (purely su- 
perficial, of course), between us. The 
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only thing he regretted was not having 
been able to “collar” the money, which 
he was certain was in my bag, after 
having seen me open and look into it, 
I called Aunt Barry’s attention partic- 
The Corabill Magasine. 
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ulary to the masterly way in which I 
had defeated him on this point. My 
luggage was returned to me intact. 
The French police certainly are the 
most “admirable” in the world! 

H. Bartholomew. 





THE GIRLHOOD OF GEORGE SAND. 


An enterprising publisher has lately 
attempted a resurrection of Forgotten 
Books. Is it a task of the same kind 
that one attempts in speaking of 
George Sand, or is it rather that she 
has come definitely to rank as a 
Classic? As we all know, the doom 
of the Classic is to be praised and not 
read. Still there are a few eecentric 
persons here and there who read their 
Classics, who, when a new book is 
recommended to them, take down an 
old one. Years ago, on the advice of 
some elder, or perhaps stimulated by 
Matthew Arnold’s graceful apprecia- 
tion, we spent half-a-crown on an 
edition of Consuelo in green paper 
covers, and to this day we are grate- 
ful for the hours of enchantment 
procured us by that delightful romance, 
and by others from the same hand. 
Surely the world will never wholly 
forget the creator of Valentine and 
La Petite Fadette, the kindly and in- 
exhaustible story-teller. 

There are signs across the Ghannel 
that George Sand’s work, neglected 
and decried during the high-day of 
Realism, is claiming its own again 
from critics and lovers of literature. 
Here in England we are by no means 
out of the realistic wood. We still 
demand of our nowelists that they 
shall tell us something of actual life, 
—something about corners in wheat, 
or the wickedness of the Smart Set, 
or the machinations of the Ritualists, 
—the ways of Cardinals or of Hooli- 


gans,—it does not much matter what. 
Neither does the public enquire too 
curiously into the competence of the 
novelist to instruct it. It is quite 
ready to take the Cardinals on trust 
from Little Bethel and the Smart Set 
from Peckham. But it calls aloud for 
what it fondly imagines to be Actual- 
ity, and it shuts the door on Romance. 

Now nothing can be less actual, 
in the reporter’s sense, than the novels 
of George Sand. That is not to say 
that they are not true to life. <A 
very great deal of close and careful 
observation is woven into them; much 
knowledge of human nature, 4 full 
and varied experience goes to make 
them. But with all this she was a 
poet and dreamer from her babyhood. 
Just as Scott went about his sheriff's 
work, or his business as a landowner, 
with the novel of the hour taking 
shape at the back of his brain, so she 
lived in dreamland, “with visions for 
her company,”—visions which are such 
good company for ws because they 
were so real to her. 

Her own career was as strange as 
the wildest of her romances. Part 
of it has been discussed more than 
enough; gossip about Musset. gossip 
about Chopin, the world can afford to 
let die. There is more to be gained 
by studying her girlhood, as we may 
do in the frank and detailed record 
that she has left of it. For what she 
was as a child, that she was as a 
woman, and the whole bent of her 
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genius was conditioned by the circum- 
stances of her birth and _ training. 
Her revolutionary theories and her 
aristocratic tastes, her piety and anti- 
clericalism, her astonishing moral 
lapses and her persistent magnanimity 
and rectitudo—her bad and good, in 
short, became less paradoxical and 
puzzling when we learn how she came 
to be what she was. 

On her father’s side she came of a 
line of ancestors whose history belongs 
to the chronique scandaleuse of pre- 
Revolutionary Europe. Her grand- 
mother was the daughter of Maurice 
de Saxe, one of the numerous offspring 
of Augustus the Strong, King of 
Poland, and of a certain Demoiselle 
Verriéres, an actress of some note in 
her day, whose history, more curious 
than edifying, has lately been the 
subject of a monograph by a French 
author. Marshall Saxe acknowledged 
his daughter and she was carefully 
educated and married to the Count of 
Horn, who soon left her a widow. 
On the death of her husband the 
young Countess retired to a convent, 
where without taking the veil she 
lived in semi-seclusion, going little 
into the world but seeing some of the 
leading people in the society of the 
time on a quiet footing of intimacy. 
She was fair and very pleasing in 
appearance, cultivated, accomplished, 
and of spotless reputation. Hampered 
by her equivocal parentage and amid 
all the snares of a corrupt society, 
“she lost,” says her granddaughter, 
“not a feather from her wing.” At 
the age of thirty she took as her sec- 
ond husband M. Dupin de Franceuil. 
It was a marriage of esteem; the bride- 
groom was more than twice as old as 
his bride, but he was a typical gentle- 
man of the old school in manners and 
On the only sen of this 
marriage, Maurice, named after his 
grandfather the hero of Fontenoy, 
Aurore de Saxe lavished all the passion 


character. 
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of her nature. Handsome, kindly, and 
charming, he was a son whom any 
mother would have idolized. His 
correspondence with his mother at 
Nohant, while he was serving as an 
officer under Napoleon, shows him to 
have been possessed of no inconsid- 
erable literary talent, while it exhibits 
his impulsive affectionate character in 
a decidedly engaging light. 

He wrote to his mother, whom he 
evidently worshipped, long letters, 
with the fullest details of all his affairs 
and occupations. He made no secret 
to her of his admiration for a pretty 
adventuress whom he met in Italy, 
and she on her part treated the inci- 
dent as French mothers do take these 
things. It was different when the 
fancy threatened to become a serious 
attachment, demanding the engage- 
ment of a lifetime. 

Sophie Victorie Delaborde was no 
ordinary woman. The child of a 
street-hawker, thrown on the world 
at the age of fourteen to make her 
owl way as she could, she impressed 
unfavorable judges by her 
natural distinction, her originality 
and generous temper. She had for 
Maurice Dupin one of those redeem- 
ing passions which are so common in 
fiction and so rare in real life. He 
on his side wished to give her his 
name, but the strong opposition of his 
mother withheld him. At last the 
sense of what he owed to the woman 
whom he loved sincerely and who, 
whatever her past faults, had been a 
loyal and constant comrade to him, 
overcame the dread of his mother’s 
anger and of her tears, which were 
harder to resist. They were married, 
and soon after their famous daughter 
was born, and called Aurore after 
Madame Dupin de Franceuil. 

What followed was curious. Maurice 
dared not confess what he had done, 
while Madame Dupin, though perfectly 
well informed of what had happened, 


even 
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said nothing to her son, but secretly 
endeavored by every means in her 
power to annul the marriage. Mean- 
while son and mother continued in 
affectionate correspondence. Maurice 
went down to Nohant, but said no 
word on the matter of which his 
thoughts were full, and Madame 
Dupin, while her heart bled at this 
want of confidence, went on with her 
schemes for separating him from his 
wife. There was nothing to be done, 
however; the knot was too firmly tied. 

In these circumstances what could 
a poor lady do, who had put all her 
eggs in one basket? The story of her 
final relenting, as told by George 
Sand,’ is almost too pretty to be true, 
and one suspects some “arrangement” 
on the part of the novelist. She 
relates how Maurice Dupin, on hear- 
ing that his mother was in Paris, 
jumped into a cab with his baby 
daughter, arrived at the house where 
Madame Dupin was staying, and per- 
suaded the porter’s wife to take the 
infant with her into Madame’s room. 
The portress accordingly introduced 
the baby (a handsome dark-eyed little 
creature, strikingly like his father), as 
the child of a friend. Madame Dupin 
admired it and condescended to take 
it on her knee; suddenly the poor 
woman began to tremble violently. 
“You have deceived me,” she cried 
“I know who it is. It is like—it is 
like—” The baby, frightened by her 
agitation, began to cry and the 
portress, alarmed and _ apologetic, 
attempted to take it away; but 
Madame Dupin would not part with 
it, and when Maurice appeared, he 
found his mother, with the tears run- 
ning down her face, chirruping to the 
little creature and trying to make it 
laugh. 

From that time the mistress of 
Nohant, having taken the iittle 
Aurore to her heart, found it neces- 
sary to make an effort to tolerate the 
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child’s mother. Almost from the 
time of her birth Aurore Dupin was, 
as her father had been, a sort of 
battledore tossed to and fro between 
these women, a perpetual bone of con- 
tention for their jealous affection. 
When Maurice Dupin, riding home to 
Nohant one dark night, was killed by 
a fall from his horse, the opposition 
between them was calmed for a time 
by their common grief, but it soon 
broke out again, with cruel results for 
the poor child who was the victim of 
their dissensions. On one side was 
Madame Dupin de Franceuil, a type 
of the eighteenth century aristocrat, 
with that physical inactivity and use- 
lessness, fostered by the conventions 
of her training, that alertness of mind 
and facility of conversation of which 
such portraits as the Marquise de 
Villemer remind us. Hers was a keen 
intelligence saturated with the notions 
of the pre-Revolutionary period, deis- 
tical and anti-clerical, and yet so much 
a slave to the opinion of society, even 
on points where she despised it, that 
she had her little granddaughter pre- 
pared for her first communion while 
warning her at the same time not to 
be so superstitious as to believe 
what she was told, and sent her to be 
educated in a fashionable convent, 
while dreading above all things that 
she should be affected by the religious 
atmosphere of the place. These curious 
inconsistencies in the conduct of her 
grandmother affected, we may be 
sure, the sensitive observer who was 
growing up under her roof, and more 
especially as she had the opportunity 
of contrasting so marked a type of 
the old aristocracy with the woman of 
the people who was her mother. 

This modiste with a smirched repu- 
tation was in some ways not unworthy 
to be the mother of a genius. It was 
not her beauty alone which had at- 
tracted Maurice Dupin; she had grace, 
spirit, and versatility, and these quali- 
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ties had their effect even on Madame 
Dupin de Franceuil who distrusted 
and disliked her. She was marvellous- 
ly clever with her fingers, active and 
practical like a true Parisienne, devout 
in her own queer fashion, affectionate, 
industrious. She brought up _ her 
daughter in a breezy impetuous fash- 
ion, alternating blows and caresses, 
passionately tender, and again as vio- 
lently unreasonable. 

Such as she was, it was a sad day 
for Aurore when she went back to 
Paris to live, and the child was left 
at Nohant to be brought up as her 
grandmother’s heiress. The system of 
repression on which Madame Dupin 
went was hard for the wild creature 
to bear. She was never kissed on im- 
pulse, but deliberately as a reward. 
She was constantly being reminded to 
hold herself properly, not to loll, not 
to run, to wear her gloves, and gener- 
ally to remember that she was a 
young lady, and must behave as such. 
She behaved outwardly with a docility 
that deceived her guardians, but in- 
wardly she was possessed by the idea 
of a great renunciation. Some day or 
other she would surrender her rank 
and estate and go to help her mother 
in the milliner’s shop that “Madame 
Maurice” talked of opening, with mali- 
cious satisfaction in the mortification 
which she pictured Madame Dupin as 
feeling when she read her son’s name 
over the shop door in gilt letters a foot 
long. 

Thus outwardly submissive and in- 
wardly rebellious, her life went on. 
She did lessons with the tutor attached 
to the household, a sort of French 
Dominie Sampson, who also acted as 
bailiff of the estate. Since no one 
taught her any religion, she invented 
a deity of her own, made him a little 
shrine in the corner of the garden, and 
sacrificed to him by catching birds 
and butterflies and setting them free 
in his honor. Her favorite books 
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and 
gave 


were translations of the Iliad 
Jerusalem Delivered, which 
her the framework for the dream- 
world in which she lived. She could 
not remember the time when she did 
not make up romances to _ herself. 
When she was a baby of three or four 
in her mother’s little flat at Paris, Vic- 
toire used to fence her in with chairs. 
to prevent her getting into mischief, 
and she amused herself in this kind of 
cage with inventing interminable 
stories. Sometimes she would sit 
for a long time together on a 
stool at her mother’s feet, plunged 
in these imaginations; and = at 
such times her face was so expression- 
less that those who watched her feared 
she would turn out an exceptionally 
stupid child. Through all her life, to 
the very end, this lack of outward 
brilliance and vivacity was noticeable 
in her, and it was due to her intensity 
of inward reverie and vision. 

These dreamy moods alternated with 
periods of violent activity. Her grand- 
mother discovered at last that confine- 
ment to the house really hurt her 
health and she was allowed to run 
wild with the little villagers of 
Nohant. 


I loved solitude with passion. TI 
loved the society of other children 
with equal passion. I had friends and 
companions everywhere. I knew in 
what field, or meadow, or on what 
road, I should find Fanchon, Pierrot. 
Aline, Rosette, and Sylvain. We 
camped in the ditches, in the trees, 
by the streams. We kept the flocks.— 
that is to say, we did nothing of the 
kind, and while the goats and sheep 
were feasting on the young wheat, we 
were wildly dancing, or eatiag our 
brown bread and cheese, wild pears 
and crab apples, blackberries from 
the hedge, and roots,—nothing came 
amiss to us. 


In the winter evenings she often 
made one of the party who gathered 
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round the great fireplace in the farm- 
house kitchen to listen to the tales 
that the old women told over their 
spinning wheels. Such was the appren- 
ticeship of the child who was to write 
in after days La Mare au Diable and 
La Petite Fadette. 

She knew by heart that country de- 
scribéd so deliciously in the opening 
chapters of Valentine, “a country of 
fresh and calm landscapes, of soft 
green meadows, of melancholy 
streams.” Her nature was so impres- 
sionable that the words of a folk song, 
with their hint of “old, unhappy, far- 
off things” could set her weeping. 
The fields and woods about Nohant 
had an attraction for this poetic soul, 
which even from the stir of Paris and 
the charm of Italy, from fame and 
love, society and adventure, called her 
back with an irresistible nostalgia to 
live and die among them. 

In the midst of these calm and hap- 
py influences she was haunted by a 
sense of social injustice. She rebelled 
at the idea that her mother was work- 
ing for her bread, while she herself 
was being brought up to a life of com- 
parative luxury. All the generous in- 
stincts of the child’s soul went out to 
the despised and osffacized mother. At 
last it came to the ears of Madame Du- 
pin that the child nourished the idea 
of running away from her and going 
to Madame Maurice at Paris. It 
seemed to the grandmother that the in- 
fluence which she so dreaded could 
only be combated in one way. She 
called Aurore to her and solemnly told 
her that her mother was unworthy to 
have the charge of her. 


She might have told me also how 
my mother had redeemed the past, 
how since his death [her father’s] she 
had lived humbly, sadly, quietly. I 
thought I knew this, but I was given 
to understand that if they told me all 
the past they spared me for the pres- 
ent, and that there was in the actual 
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life of my mother some new secret 
which they would not tell me, and 
which ought to make me tremble for 
my own future if I insisted on living 
with her. 


The cruelty and folly of such a rev- 
elation to a child of twelve does not 
need dwelling on. It spread a cloud 
of darkness and mystery about the 
sweetness and most generous of her 
affections; it filled her with a morbid 
distrust. For a time she was as if 
stunned, and went about. things 
mechanically, without life or in- 
terest. But by degrees the se- 
cret strength of her nature re 
asserted itself. “I discovered,” she 
says, referring to that curious absence 
of resentment which was so marked 
a feature of her character, “that I 
loved both my mother and my grand- 
mother as much as before.” Neverthe- 
less she had lost her childish ideal; 
that glimpse into a dim world of evil, 
that horror of a vague danger, spoiled 
all her dreams. The outward effect of 
this mental and spiritual shock was to 
make her wild and unmanageable, and 
the end of it all was that Madame 
Dupin decided to send her to the Cou- 
vent des Anglaises in Paris. 

The Couvent des Anglaises was an 
old religious house, founded under 
Cromwell for the benefit of English 
Roman Catholics who were driven 
from England by the Puritan persecu- 
tion. Even when Aurore Dupin went 
there as a pupil, all the nuns were 
English, Scotch, or Irish. They kept 
to their English ways, taking tea 
three times a day, we are told, among 
other things. 


The cloisters and the church were 
paved with long slabs, under which 
reposed the venerated bones of Eng- 
lish Catholics dead in exile and buried 
by special favor in this inviolable 
sanctuary. Everywhere on the walls 
and on the tombs were epitaphs and 
religious sentences written in English. 
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In the parlor of the Superior were old 
portraits of English princes and prel- 
ates, with the lovely and frail Mary 
Stuart, who was accounted a saint by 
our irreproachable nuns. In short all 
was English, past and present; and 
wwhen you had passed the grille, it 
seemed that you had crossed the 
Channel. 


The life at a girls boarding school 
has never (if we except Villette) at- 
tracted a chronicler of genius; and we 
should, therefore, be all the more 
thankful for those chapters of the 
Histoire de ma Vie in which Madame 
Sand, in her old age, retraced her ex- 
periences while under the care of the 
English nuns. They have all the de- 
lightful ease and vivid naturalness of 
her best novels. 

The convent was a rambling old 
house, full of useless stairs and pas- 
sages, and corridors that led to nothing, 
and behind it was a huge garden with 
great chestnut trees. The nuns were 
kind, well-bred sensible women for the 
most part, and the chief complaint she 
has to make of them is that they did 
not take sufficient part in the teaching 
themselves, but left too much of it to 
lay-teachers of an inferior grade. To 
the sensitive child who had been so 
long distracted between two jealous 
and exclusive affections, the convent 
seemed a haven of rest. 

The pupils were unofficially divided 
by a classification of their own into 
diables, sages, and bétes. Aurore natu- 
rally ranged herself among the diabdles. 
One of their favorite amusements was 
to explore the disuised parts of the con- 
vent, climbing on the roofs and pene- 
trating to the cellars, with the view 
of “delivering the victim’ as they 
called it. There was a story, handed 
down from one generation of pupils to 
another, about some prisoner who was 
supposed to be concealed in a recess 
of the old buildings, and whether this 
legend inspired faith or not, it fur- 
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nished an excuse for exciting and 
breakneck expeditions at unlawful 
hours. In the case of one of the mad- 
caps, it did more; it fostered that love 
of secret chambers and subterranean 
passages, which found expression in 
episodes like Consuelo’s experiences in 
the Castle of Rudolstadt. In describ- 
ing the heroine’s underground atlven- 
tures in company with the ineffably 
dreary Count Albert, was she not liv- 
ing over again the nocturnal escapades 
of the Couvent des Anglaises? 

Gradually the girl outgrew these 
tomboyish diversions, and the refiec- 
tive, emotional side of her character 
took the upper hand. Born with a de- 
votional temperament and a question- 
ing rebellious intellect, she was 
doomed to be buffeted between these 
opposing tendencies as she had been 
from the beginning between her noble 
grandmother and her plebeian mother. 
In the atmosphere of the convent re- 
ligion asserted its claim. She began 
to be curious of the devotional life, to 
study the biographies of the saints. 
The crisis that followed is best de- 
scribed in her own words. 


It [the church] was only lighted by 
the little sanctuary lamp, the white 
flame of which ‘was reflected on the 
polished marble like a star in still 
water. Pale gleams from it played on 
the angles of gilded frames, on the 
wrought candlesticks of the altar, and 
on the gold surface of the tabernacle. 
The door was open on account of the 
heat, and so was a large window which 
looked on the cemetery. The perfume 
of jasmine and honeysuckle was 
wafted on a fresh breeze. The birds 
sang. I was conscious of a calm. a 
fascination, a brooding mystery of 
which I had never had the idea be- 
fore. 

One by one, the few persons scat- 
tered about the church retired slowly 
—I had forgotten everything—I do not 
know what passed within me. I 
breathed an atmosphere of indescrib- 
able sweetness, and I absorbed it 
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more by the heart than by the senses. 
Suddenly, I know not what tremor in-' 
vaded my whole being. My eyes were 
dazzled as with a white light in which 
I was enveloped. I thought I heard 
a voice murmur in my ear, Tolle, lege. 
I turned, thinking that Mary Alicia 
fone of the nuns] had spoken. I was 
alone. 

I had no proud illusions. I did not 
believe in a miracle. I quite under- 
stood the sort of hallucination into 
which I had fallen. I was neither in- 
toxicated nor terrified. I neither 
sought to increase it nor to withdraw 
myself from it. Only I felt that the 
Faith had laid hold of me, as I had 
wished, by the heart. 


After the Lives of the Saints, Chateau- 
briand, and after Chateaubriand, Rous- 
seau. The daughter of Victoire Dela- 
borde, the granddaughter of the Vol- 
tairean Madame Dupin was not of the 
stuff of which saints are made. Yet 
her experiences had the effect of mak- 
ing her tender and respectful to every 
form of sincere religious belief. 

At the age of sixteen her grand- 
mother took her away from the con- 
vent, and began to think about estab- 
lishing her in marriage. But the ac- 
tivities of the gallant old gentlewoman 
were nearly at an end. Soon after the 
return of Aurore to Nohant, Madame 
Dupin had a paralytic stroke. The 
day after the attack Aurore was told 
that in all probability her grandmother 
would be “childish” for the remainder 
of her life. The girl, who, when all 
was said and done, loved passionately 
the woman who had brought her up, 
rushed out into the garden to be alone 
with her grief, and the indifference of 
Nature struck her to the heart. Years 
afterwards, she remembered the “inso- 
lent” beauty and calm of that summer 
morning. 

During Madame Dupin’s lingering 
illness Aurore was left very much to 
herself. She read all the books she 
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could lay her hands on with the zest 
of a newly awakened intellectual pas- 
sion, she rode about the country un- 
chaperoned, and scandalized the neigh- 
borhood by her disregard of conven- 
tion and gossip. The Superior of the 
English nuns had called her Sleeping 
Water, and through all her life she as- 
tonished those who thought they knew 
her by the volcanic energy which was 
usually concealed beneath a quiet in- 
different manner. 

The death of her grandmother left 
her in possession of Nohant, with the 
recommendation that she should have 
recourse to the protection of her 
father’s family. They did not, how- 
ever, see fit to countenance her when 
she went to live with Madame Maurice 
Dupin. She soon found that her 
mother’s faults of temper had grown 
upon her to such an extent as to make 
her almost an impossible companion. 
It is not surprising that she should 
thave sought to escape from these un- 
satisfactory conditions of existence by 
a marriage which seemed to promise 
comparative independence and a quiet 
life. 

As Madame Dudevant she lived for 
some years not unhappily. The care 
of her two children absorbed her, and 
for the time she was all mother. Then 
there awoke in her the spirit of her 
lawless ancestry, the scorn of conven- 
tion, the hatred of restraint, the crav- 
ing for adventure, which she lends to 
all her heroines, even the most rea- 
sonable and respectable, to Consuelo 
and Caroline as well as to Lelia and 
Indiana. The rest of her life belongs 
to the history of the Romantic move- 
ment in French literature; but it all 
lies in germ in the games of the girl 
who played with the village children 
in the meadows of Nohant, or dreamed 
vague dreams of impossible self-devo- 
tion in the garden of the Couvent des 
Anglaises. 
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THE WOMEN OF KOREA. 


There is, perhaps, no country about 
the womankind of which so little is 
known as of Korea. And one cannot 
be astonished at this fact, as the 
women themselves have been kept as 
much shut off from contact with the 
outer world as the peninsula itself has 
been shut off. Not even a medical man 
is allowed to have access to their 
rooms. The Japanese staff surgeon, 
Dr. Massano Kaike, tried everything 
possible to break down this rigid iso- 
lation, but all his endeavors proved 
fruitless. Then he sent for his own 
wife, and as she found less difficulty 
in obtaining access to the secluded 
women’s apartments, he instructed her 
to find out what was going on within 
those dwellings. The result of this 
step was that he published the gist of 
the observations made in the Interna- 
tional Archive of Ethnography. 

According to what can be read there, 
it is not at all correct to assert, as is 
often done, that the woman (wife) ob- 
tains no consideration on the part of 
the man (husband). The fact that he 
fully knows how to value her as the 
mother of the coming generation 
shows itself clearly in the special care 
which he bestows on her when he 
expects the birth of a child. 

A rope stretched across the entrance 
to the house indicates the birth of a 
child. If it is a boy, a piece of coal 
and a leaf are fastened to it; if it is 
a girl, nothing is attached to the rope. 
The Koreans have the curious habit 
of not counting their daughters as 
members of the family—at least, not 
in public. If a father is asked how 
many children he has got, he always 
gives as answer the number of his 
sons. One can only learn of the ex- 
istence of a daughter by very particu- 


lar close inquiries. They have special 
names only uptotheage of seven, af- 
ter which they only bear the father’s 
surname, and are henceforth known 
only as daughter, sister, or wife of 
some man. 

When a child has become able to 
walk a dog is obtained, even in the 
poorest families, which is carefully 
trained to follow the child everywhere 
in its little rambles to protect it. Of 
course, it is not a rare occurrence that 
just the opposite takes place. Ac- 
cording to the Korean idea, the mental 
development of the child is helped on 
by the influence of light, and on that 
account the lamp in the children’s 
room is never put out. 

In education the separation between 
boys and girls takes place in the eighth 
year. The boys then are taught all 
branches of knowledge considered nec- 
essary for their future calling, but the 
education of girls in a good family is 
limited to the study of maxims of 
morality and to the knowledge of the 
ceremonies in connection with the re- 
ligious cultus of ancestors; in the huts 
of the poor people the girls are taught 
only dressmaking and all sorts of 
needle work. As a matter of fact, the 
women of the lower class are particu- 
larly clever in the use of the needle. 
This is easily proved by the garments 
exhibited in the Museum of Ethnog- 
raphy in Berlin, and in the Brussels 
Museum. The embroideries on the silk 
undergarments are executed with ex- 
traordinary skill. In Berlin there is, 
among other articles, also one of the 
famous white garments which the 
Koreans are particularly fond of wear- 
ing, and which owe their existence to 
the uncommonly long period of mourn- 
ing for their dead. As the Koreans are 
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obliged to dress in white for three 
years for every case of death, and as 
once three kings died within ten years, 
by which deaths mourning was im- 
posed on the whole nation, the ma- 
jority of people chose rather to dress 
continually in white in order to avoid 
the great expenses involved by a@ re- 
peated change of clothing. 

The women make these garments, 
and every time they have to be washed 
they are entirely taken to pieces, and 
these are beaten for hours with a 
wooden bat in order to obtain the me- 
tallic gloss which is considered partic- 
ularly beautiful. In the Berlin Mu- 
seum there is one of these bats, which 
is made of cedar wood, and in shape 
is like a moderately large wine bottle 
flattened on one side. 

The Koreans are one of the few 
races in which the girl is developed 
later than the boy. In consequence 


the wives are nearly always a few 
years older than the husbands. 


The customs connected with a Ko- 
rean marriage are as follows: The 
man sends by a friend a written for- 
mal request for the hand of the girl 
whom he has chosen, and her family 
send a written reply. If the offer is 
accepted, there follows an exchange of 
papers of identity, in which particular 
attention is given to the exact date 
and hour of birth, as they have to fix 
the day of the calendar which is spe- 
cially favorable and propitious for the 
intended marriage. On that day the 
place for the ceremony is prepared at 
the house of the bride underneath the 
outside entrance staircase. The bride- 
groom, dressed in the proper garments, 
comes driving or riding, accompanied 
by his father, dismounts outside the 
gate, and walks, with his face turned 
to the north, to the spot prepared for 
the ceremony. There the bridegroom, 
in kneeling position, puts down his 
present for the bride, which consists 
of a wild goose, in default of which 
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a carved one can be substituted; he 
bows twice, retires a short distance, 
and then stops, with his face turned 
to the west. The reason of the exist- 
ence of this curious present is to be 
found in a legend which tells how a 
hunter had once shot the male of a 
wild goose, and had always seen the 
poor goose come back to visit the spot 
where her mate had been killed. This 
present, therefore, means to intimate 
the hope and expectation that the wife 
shall show equal faithfulness to her 
husband, and after it has been given 
the two parties give each other the 
promise of eternal faith by using the 
following words: “Now our hair is as 
black as the feathers of the wild goose, 
but even if it should turn white as 
the fibre of the bulbous root we will 
still hold together as faithfully as we 
do this day.” 

The bride that day puts on, for the 
first time in her life, the complete 
Korean woman’s dress. Her face is 
powdered, the eyebrows are painted 
black, the lips colored with safflower. 
Three hairpins with gold birds of para- 
dise adorn the head, covered with a 
light hat. An upper garment of vari- 
egated pattern, with purple shoulder- 
bands, and a nether garment of scarlet 
are held round the waist by a white 
girdle five inches wide. White cuffs 
covering the hands, white stockings, 
and silk shoes of red, purple, green, or 
blue, complete the costume. 

With slow steps, supported by three 
festively dressed waiting-women, the 
bride descends the staircase, steps on 
to the place prepared for the ceremony, 
and stops, with her face covered with 
the fan and turned to the east. She 
then bows twice to the bridegroom, 
who returns the same compliment. 
After that, two vessels, one adorned 
with red, the other with blue ribbons, 
are filled with wine by two maidser- 
vants and handed by them to the bride 
and bridegroom. They both take a sip 
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at the same time, and this act con- 
cludes the ceremonial of the wedding. 
Then they are separately conducted 
into the house. The bridegroom and 
his father are invited to the banquet, 
at which all the relations of the bride 
take part. After its conclusion the 
bridegroom drives home to his house, 
but the bride does not follow him till 
the next propitious calendar day. 

And now begins a life of complete 
seclusion for the Korean wife. She 
may not show herself to any 
married man but her own husband— 
nay, not even to the other male mem- 
bers of her own family. 

In former times, as soon as the gates 
were closed at night, all men, especially 
in Seoul, used to go into their houses, 
and no man showed himself in the 
darkness of the street, because the 
ladies of the rich classes had the privi- 

The Nineteenth Century and After 
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lege of going out at that time. Deeply 
veiled, with their tiny paper lanterns 
in their hand, they would glide along 
from house to house to visit their lady 
friends. But recently this custom, 
which was formerly affirmed by law, 
has come into disuse. Thieves had 
profited by these nocturnal visits of 
ladies, and had often robbed them 
of their jewels, and as the police were 
not able to stop the ever-increasing 
number of such cases, the old custom 
was discontinued altogether. 

Now ladies of the best families, in 
very rare cases, go out at night deeply 
veiled and accompanied by their hus- 
bands. The women of the lower 
classes are sometimes seen in the 
streets in daytime, but also deeply 
veiled and dressed in green garments 
with red sleeves, which latter are only 
used to cover the face of the woman. 

G. J. R. Gliinicke. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S POEMS AND BALLADS.* 


The Dedicatory Epistle to Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, which serves as a general 
preface to this collected edition of Mr. 
Swinburne’s poems, does not contain 
much that will help us to understand 
those poems better. Mr. Swinburne 
says that he “finds nothing that he 
could wish to cancel, to alter, or to 
unsay in any page he has ever laid be- 
fore his reader’; and he is at some 
pains to prove that there has never 
been any change in his political opin- 
ions or inconsistency in his expression 
of them. He reviews all his works, 
plays and poems alike; but his com- 
mentary, as he calls it, consists mainly 
of discursive notes, sometimes purely 
technical, sometimes explaining his ob- 
ject in a particular poem or play. 


* “The Poems of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne.”” In Six Volumes. Volume I. “Poems 


There is criticism, it is true, but Mr. 
Swinburne has criticized other men’s 
poetry better than his own. He seems 
unable to write simply or directly about 
his own works, or to say anything 
about them that some one else could 
not have said as well. His remarks 
upon “Poems and Ballads,” with which 
We are now mainly concerned, are a 
good instance in point. He is not, he 
says, “seriously troubled by the inevi- 
table consciousness that the work of 
his early youth is not and can- 
not be unnaturally unlike the 
work of a very young = man.” 
For the rest, all that he has 
to say about it was said once for all 
in the year of its publication, when he 
made a defiant answer to those critics 


and Ballads.” First Series. (Chatto and Win- 
dus. 6s. net a volume.) 
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who professed themselves shocked by 
it. This is somewhat disappointing, 
for nothing good has yet been written 
about “Poems and Ballads”; indeed, 
since the first uproar provoked by it 
very little has been written at alli. 
There seems to be a general agreement 
that its merits are so splendid, its de- 
fects so obvious, that there is no need 
to talk about them. In no part of Mr. 
Swinburne’s verse is there much to in- 
terest those who read the poets for 
anything rather than their poetry. No 
one could write a book about his re- 
ligion or his philosophy of life. He 
has his politics, it is true, and pro- 
fesses them with passion; but he 
does not argue about them. He only 
makes music out of them, as Beetho- 
ven may have made music out of his 
politics in the Eroica Symphony. In 
fact, he is, as Tennyson said, a reed 
through which all things blow into 
music, and sometimes it is entrancing, 
sometimes empty and monotonous. 
That is the general conclusion—just 
at any rate as regards “Poems and 
Ballads’—and no one seems anxious to 
penetrate beyond it. 

Yet “Poems and Ballads” is one of 
the most perplexing books ever writ- 
ten. It is true that the questions raised 
by it are mainly artistic; but artistic 
questions are connected with life, and 
ought, therefore, to have some interest 
for every one. “Poems and Ballads,” 
of course, is a work of pure literature; 
Mr. Swinburne, for all his political 
passion, is one of the most literary of 
poets. He seems to look at all realities 
through literature; one might some- 
times suppose that all his experience 
of life had been filtered through Victor 
Hugo, and that he is a republican only 
because Athens was a republic. His 
very improprieties and revolts are lit- 
erary. He remembers Sappho and 
Catullus when he is most voluptuous, 
and Shelley when he attacks the dear- 
est beliefs of men. One would expect 
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poetry produced by so secondary an 
impulse to be itself secondhand, full 
of echoes, lifeless, at best scholarly 
and refined; in fact, everything which 
“Poems and Ballads” is not. There 
are a few echoes in the “Queen 
Mother and Rosamund.” The music 
of “Atalanta” and “Poems and Bal- 
lads” burst upon the world with an 
irresistible novelty that can never 
grow stale. Whatever may be said 
about Mr. Swinburne’s ideas, he has 
his own manner of expressing them, 
more individual than the manner of 
any other English poet; and it is 
a strange fact that this manner, 
though it could only have been ac- 
quired by a poet writing with a long 
tradition of poetry behind him, and 
though it is as literary and as full of 
virtuosity as the style of Keats himself. 
yet seems to express also an elemental 
power like one of the forces of nature, 
so swift and splendid that we are over- 
whelmed and captivated by it, even 
when we cannot understand its pur- 
pose. “Poems and Ballads,” in fact, 
is the work of a youth possessed by a 
kind of blind poetic energy so urgent 
that it cannot wait for experience to 
provide it with a subject, and there- 
fore takes its subjects from the litera- 
ture of the past. He must express 
himself, but what he has to express 
is so much more vague emotion than 
thought that he is content to be pro- 
vided by other poets with formulas of 
thought which he quickens with the 
music of his emotions. Words are his 
medium, but he works with their 
sound and rhythm and with the vague 
and splendid associations they have 
for his mind quite as much as with 
their sense. So do all poets more or 
less; words in poetry are very differ- 
ent things from words in an Act of 
Parliament. They are like notes to a 
great singer, and take on a beauty and 
value of their own, according to the 
power with which they are uttered. 
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Nor is it uncommon for artists of great 
energy and originality to have their 
minds full of the art of the past. The 
Florentine Renaissance wished to be 
pedantically classical. The Elizabethans 
were always trying to find precedents 
for what they wrote in Greek and 
Latin literature. In fact, an age of 
great artistic energy is usually more 
eager to produce works of art than to 
be original; and its energy makes it 
original in spite of itself. 

But there never was a writer so 
much dominated by a blind artistic en- 
ergy as Mr. Swinburne when he wrote 
“Poems and Ballads.” Blind is the 
only fitting word, for he was so uncon- 
scious of himself that he seldom 
knew what he was trying to express. 
He took his subjects from the writers 
he admired, but, whatever subject he 
chose, he was always expressing the 
same kind of emotions in the same 
way; and often enough his emotions 
Were most incongruous to his subject. 
The “Hymn to Proserpine” he calls 
the death song of spiritual decadence. 
It is really a magnificent song of the 
glory of life. The death of which he 
professes himself enamored is no 
further removed from life than the 
rich slumber of a summer night. 


In the night where thine eyes are as 
moons are in heaven, the night 
where thou art, 

Where the silence is more than all 
tunes, where sleep overflows 
from the heart, 

Where the poppies are sweet as the 
rose in our world, and the red 
rose is white, 

And the wind falls faint as it blows 
with the fume of the flowers of 
the night, 

And the murmur of spirits that sleep 
in the shadow of Gods from afar 

Grows dim in thine ears and deep as 
the deep dim soul of a star, 

In the sweet low light of thy face, 
under heavens untrod by the sun, 

Let my soul with their souls find 
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place, and forget what is done 
and undone. 


This is a rest very full of sensations 
to be desired by one who professes him- 
self weary of all sensation. There is 
no weariness in the music with which 
it is expressed, but an irresistible over- 
flow of delight such as sounds in the 
endless melody of Schubert. No man 
in love with death ever told his love 
with such a zest. There are many 
other poems expressing an extreme 
weariness of life with the same untir- 
ing energy and filled with images that 
reveal the keenest enjoyment of the 
beauties of the world. ‘The Triumph 
of Time” professes to be a long lament 
of disappointed love, and the lover 
takes occasion to enumerate all the 
glories he might have enjoyed if his 
love had been happy with a gusto that 
proves he is enjoying them even while 
he writes. 


The pulse of war and passion of won- 
der, 
The heavens that 
sounds that shine, 
The stars that sing and the loves that 
thunder, 
The music burning at heart like 
wine, 
An armed archangel 
raise up 
All senses mixed in the spirft’s cup 
Till flesh and spirit are molten in 
sunder— 
These things are over, and no more 
mine. 


murmur, the 


whose hands 


It is to be noted that all these glories 
are vague and figurative. There is 
none of the exact remembrance of par- 
ticular incidents which haunts the 
minds of those possessed by a real and 
poignant regret. “Rococo” is another 
exercise on the same theme and a 
piece of pure virtuosity, the virtuosity 
of a great artist who hits upon beau- 
ties in the very search for rhymes. 
The feeling with which it inspires the 
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reader js the feeling by which the poet 
was moved to write it, a delight in the 
music and vague associations of such 
words as pleasure and pain, remember 
and forget, and in the triumphant art 
that can seem to kindle passion by 
their mere juxtaposition. No doubt 
Mr. Swinburne felt sad when he wrote 
such poems, but tt was the luxurious 
ecauseless sadness of youth casting 
about for imaginary themes and sit- 
uations through which to express it- 
self. Sometimes the themes chosen had 
little or no connection with the emo- 
tion to be expressed through them, as 
in most of the poems which were con- 
sidered shocking when the book was 
first published. The professed theme 
of “Dolores,” for instance, is not one 
that poetry could really be made out 
of. There are no such things as “the 
roses and raptures of vice.” One 
might as well talk about the roses and 
raptures of lying. In “Dolores” Mr. 
Swinburne has too much artistic tact 
ever to come to close quarters with 
his subject. Sometimes he exercises 
his ingenuity, like an eighteenth cen- 
tury poet, in poetic allusions to things 
with which poetry has no concern; but 
most of the poem is made up of vic- 
lent digressions. Any hint is enough 
to tempt him away from the subject 
which he is sworn to pursue with such 
desperate audacity. 


Out of Dindymus heavily laden 
Her lions draw bound and unfed 
A mother, a mortal, a maiden, 
A Queen over death and the dead. 
She is cold, and her habit is lowly, 
Her temple of branches and sods; 
Most fruitful and virginal, holy, 
A mother of Gods. 


That is one of the beautiful digres- 
sions which make “Dolores” a poem. 
The most scandalous verses in it are 
the poorest. The raptures expressed 
in it are not those of vice, but of the 
rebellion of youth which sees no rea- 
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son why it should submit to the ex- 
perience of ages. In that poem and in 
many others Mr. Swinburne kicks up 
his heels like a young colt and crows 
with the exultant naughtiness of an in- 
fant. There never was more inartic- 
ulate poetry. The power and beauty of 
genius are working fiercely in it, ara 
can only express themselves in the 
sound and rhythm of the words. “Do- 
lores” is not a great poem, some of it 
is positively bad; but only a man of 
genius could have written it at an age 
when he had not yet learnt to find 
satisfaction in the real and the partic- 
ular, and had acquired no experience 
and no moral convictions to provide 
him with subjects fitted to his art. At 
such an age genius is peculiarly apt 
to make a romance out of wickedness 
or what it takes to be wickedness. 
Byron, enchanted by the East, sup- 
posed himself to be enchanted by its 
crimes, and cast the spell of his de- 
lusion over half the youth of Europe. 
Mr. Swinburne, enchanted by Pagan- 
ism, supposed that the legendary vices 
associated with it were the essence of 
the enchantment. He was possessed 
of a delight in power, no matter how 
maleficent, provided it manifested it- 
self in some kind of unfamiliar and 
tumultuous beauty. His fancy was 
taken by a vision of Bacchic revels un- 
der the stars, of breathless dances and 
clashing music in dark Thracian for- 
ests. He expressed it all more clearly 
in the retrospect of a wonderful verse 
in the prelude to “Songs before Sun- 
rise.” 


We too have tracked by star-proofed 
trees 

The tempest of the Thyiades, 

Scared the loud night on hills that hid 

The blood feast of the Bassarid, 

Heard their song’s iron cadences 

Fright the wolf hungering from the 
kid, 

Outroar the lion-throated seas, 

Outchide the north wind if it chid, 
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And hush the torrent-tongued ravines 
With thunders of their tambourines. 


There is a poetry of Apollo sung by 
the great Olympian poets, who see 
reality as beauty, and a poetry of Pan, 
liquid, artless, unaccountable, sung by 
the poets who have never lost their 
childhood. Mr. Swinburne has sung 
the poetry of Dionysus, heady be- 
wildered, full of revolt from reality 
and of a beauty that exhausts itself in 
furious sound and motion, and in the 
effort to express it knows not what. 
Some of it was intended to be shock- 
ing, and many grave persons obliged 
the poet at once with exclamations of 
horror and indignation. Whatever was 
written with that intention betrays it- 
self at once by its badness, for mere 
naughtiness will not make great 
verses; but it is nearly all possessed 
by a rapture that transfigures even its 
faults. Mr. Swinburne has been called 
a decadent writer, but occasional per- 
versities are no proof of decadence. 
The rapture of his poetry is. common 
in the music even of the greatest com- 
posers. Indeed, he expressed in poetry 
the very moods, and almost produced 
the very effects, of music, at a time 
when poets were becoming too timid 
or too much burdened with thought 
to surrender themselves to the pure de- 
light of their art. The dazzling nov- 
elty of his versification was only the 
expression of a state of mind rare in 
our time. While other poets were ar- 
guing themselves in verse into a con- 
viction that life was glorious, he ex- 
pressed the glory of life in the very 
music and rhythm. of his lines and in 
the very words which uttered a de- 
sire for death. His poetry seems to 
be, not a memory of experience or a 
statement of conclusions drawn from 
it, but the immediate expression of life 
itself uttered in the very moment of 
living. He seems to break out into 
poetry as a man starting for a walk on 
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the morning of a fine summer’s day 
may break into singing. He inspires 
the reader with the glorious mood 
which set him singing, of all kinds of 
irrelevant things perhaps, but the 
mood sounds through the irrelevancies. 


The wind is as iron that rings, 
The foam-heads loosen and flee; 

It swells and welters and swings, 
The pulse of the tide of the sea. 


And up on the yellow cliff 

The long corn flickers and shakes; 
Push, for the wind holds stiff, 

And the gunwale dips and rakes. 


Good hap to the fresh fierce weather,. 

The quiver and beat of the sea! 
While three men hold together, 

The kingdoms are less by three. 
These are verses from what is in- 
tended to be a fierce revolutionary 
song; what they really express is that 
passion for the sea which lies deeper 
in Mr. Swinburne’s mind than any 
political creed. His own poetry has 
something of the beauty of great 
waters that he loves so well. It is all 
fluid and unbounded, swaying magnifi- 
cently hither and thither, full of a 
power that delights in nothing so much 
as its own motion, and beats wildly 
against the most permanent beliefs 
and laws of man in a kind of harmless 
riot, breaking into new fantastic splen- 
dor as it assaults them. Compared 
with it the poetry of such men as 
Milton and Wordsworth has the stabil- 
ity of things of the land, slow of 
growth, orderly in structure, and fixed 
in form. 

Writing of “Poems and Ballads’ 
alone one may make this comparison 
without many qualifications. But there 
is a common belief that Mr. Swin- 
burne never developed past his bril- 
liant youth, that he was born an in- 
comparable master of the sensuous ele- 
ments of poetry, and learnt nothing 
from experience to extend that mas- 
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tery. Many masterpieces of his later 
years refute that belief, but this is 
not the occasion to speak of them. Yet 
there are passages even in “Poems and 
Ballads” which prove that already 
when he chose he could comment upon 
life with point and force. The Ode to 
Victor Hugo, the first and perhaps the 
best of many, has some of the weight 
of thought we expect to find in that 
highest form of lyric poetry. Passages 
like the following show that among his 
youthful perversities and rebellions he 
The London Times. 
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had begun to admire the great heroic 
things which have since inspired him 
to some of the most splendid verse in 
our language:— 


Yet though all this be thus, 

Be those men praised of us 
Who have loved and wrought and 

sorrowed and not sinned 

For fame or fear or gold, 

Nor waxed for winter cold, 
Nor changed for changes of the 

worldly wind. 
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It is said that the operatives of some 
of the Lancashire towns have recently 
been seized with a mania for keeping 
tame larks. These they take out into 
the fields in cages on Saturdays and 
Sundays, and combine the joys of sport 
with those of sentiment and sweet 
sounds by holding matches in which 
the lark that sings longest is the victor. 
The taste seems to be cosmopolitan, for 
the author of “Life and Sport in China” 
notes that the Chinese of Pekin com- 
monly take out tame larks to sing to 
them on holiday afternoons. The 
Chinaman carries his bird’s cage on the 
hand bent back and upraised to the 
shoulder, as a German waiter carries 
dishes. Arrived at some suitable spot, 
he puts the cage on the ground, re- 
tires some distance, and whistles to the 
bird, which then begins to sing, lis- 
tened to by an appreciative audience 
of Celestial connoisseurs who gather 
round to enjoy the treat. 

But whatever the pleasure given to 
dwellers in towns by listening to their 
song, it cannot be deemed otherwise 
than cruel to keep larks in cages, es- 
pecially in the wretched little boxes to 
which the fashion of birdsellers con- 
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demns them. The skylark is a singer 
by nature, and is perhaps one of the 
most joyous and irrepressibly happy of 
all birds, until the winter of its dis- 
content sets in with the frost, when its 
nature changes entirely, and its ecstat- 
ic soaring flight and song are ex- 
changed for a low and hungry “trek” 
from stubble to stubble, and a piping 
and complaining cry. Even so, the 
larks will continue to soar and sing, 
whenever the weather is bright and 
genial, far into the early winter; and 
on some exceptionally warm days dur- 
ing last November, when a_ vast 
area of late charlock was stil] in 
flower and scenting the air, the foreign 
larks, fresh arrivals on migration from 
the North, were soaring and singing in 
hundreds. In spring nothing seems to 
deter them from their aerial climb, and 
they are by no means averse to nesting, 
soaring, and singing even among the 
bricks and mortar of great cities. 
Wherever there are portions of waste 
ground covered with grass among the 
London suburbs, the larks nest and 
soar and sing as gaily as over the 
primeval turf of Salisbury Plain or the 
Great White Horse. 
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For its music alone the song of the 
lark is almost the most melodious of 
any bird’s. The tone and quality are 
admirable, and the volume of sound 
astonishing. It can be heard clearly 
when the lark has mounted, as it 
sometimes does, beyond recognition by 
normal eyesight. Bhe volume of 
sound is also most noticeable when a 
caged lark is heard, singing as it does 
far nearer to the hearer than the bird 
in the sky. But apart from the quality 
and music of the song, thecircumstances 
in which it is uttered, render it an as- 
tonishing feat. Every other considera- 
ble songster is quite aware that singing 
entails much physical effort. Conse- 
quently it takes care to secure a good 
platform to sing from. A thrush or a 
blackbird or a robin nearly always 
selects a top shoot, or projecting bough, 
preferably a dead one, on which it 
sits and sings, never moving its posi- 
tion, and without any objects round it 
to hinder the “carry” of its voice. The 
blackcap and nightingale and some of 
the warblers, sit in a bush to sing; but 
the whitethroat, and even the hedge- 
sparrow, choose the topmost twig. 
The whitethroat sometimes sings when 
descending, and some of the pipits and 
the woodlark do the same, the meadow- 
pipit singing a feeble little song as it 
makes a short ascent and descent. But 
to the strain on its lungs of long-pro- 
tracted song the lark adds the great 
muscular exertion of a steady upward 
flight, usually carried out, not by scal- 
ing the air in gentle circles, as in the 
soaring of the larger birds, but by a 
vertical climb made by the incessant 
beating of its wings. Wordsworth’s 
recognition of it as the— 


Type of the wise who soar, but never 
roam; 

True to the kindred points of Heaven 
and Home!— 


is often almost literally correct. After 
two or three spirals, the bird goes up 
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almost as if it were drawn heavenwards 
by a cord, and then, closing its wings, 
descends like a falling stone to the very 
point from which it rose. The strain 
upon the muscles and the lungs would 
be great if during all this time it were 
silent. But it chooses to add to the 
exertion of soaring that of pouring 
forth a continuous flood of sweet notes, 
with no intermissions or breaks what- 
ever. A lark will soar and sing during 
a space of ten minutes consecutively. 
The rapidity with which the pectoral 
muscles are working during this period 
may be judged from the fact that the 
bird makes not less than from five to 
six beats of the wing per second. The 
beats are usually in sets of from three 
to five, the bird pausing for a moment 
as if to take a fresh start after the 
interval. When chased by the merlin 
falcon, skylarks make their finest ex- 
hibitions of flight, ascending into the 
air to heights which have been esti- 
mated as being not iess than a thou- 
sand feet. Sometimes the bird uses 
the same means of ascent as when it 
is soaring and singing, rising vertically 
by incessant beats of the wing. In 
the language of the falconer, these are 
termed “mounting” larks, and their 
object is to outfly the hawk directly, 
shaking off its pursuit during the as- 
cent. Others prefer to rise by flying 
in a spiral, which the falcon imitates. 
Mr. E. B. Michell in his volume on 
“The Art and Practice of Hawking” 
says:—“The one bird may be circling 
from right to left and the other from 
left to right, and neither seems to guide 
the direction of its rings by any ref- 
erence to those which the other is mak- 
ing. It is now a struggle to see which 
can get up fastest, and it is astonish- 
ing to see to what a height such flights 
will sometimes reach. AS soon as a 
lark is eight hundred feet high it can 
drop, almost like a stone, into any 
cover within a radius of two hundred 
yards from the spot just under it, al- 
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lowance being made for the effect of 
wind. But eight hundred feet is not 
high for a ringing flight, at least there 
is nothing unusual about it. A lark 
does not go out of sight till he is much 
above that height, and it is no extra- 
ordinary thing for it to do this.” The 
lark seldom sings late in the day. It 
can be tempted to rise in a burst of 
melody for one final ascent if the even- 
ing sun breaks through the clouds after 
rain. But as a rule it is silent long be- 
fore the sun has descended into the 
Western bed of cloud. We have Mil- 
ton’s authority that it is up and in song 
before dawn. But those who have— 


Heard the lark begin its flight, 
And singing startle the dull night— 


are not easily found, though in the 
height of the pairing-time it may very 
possibly be beforehand with Aurora in 
greeting its mate. But as a rule the 
lark sings at sunrise, as the ortolan 
eats. Darkness depresses it and keeps 
it mute, but a gleam of sun is the sig- 
nal for it to ascend. Obviously rain 
would make it most difficult for it to 
soar, both by adding to the weight 
of its body from the moisture caught 
in the feathers, and by wetting the 
webs of the pinions, so the lark only 
soars in the dry as a rule. It is one 
of the most sensitive and best of 
Nature’s weather-gages, for when the 
larks begin to sing it is almost certain 
that rain has ceased for some time, if 
not for the day. It is the cock lark 
which sings. William Cobbett noted 
that one was just soaring and begin- 
ning to sing when the hen flew up, 
and evidently told him to stop, for she 
fetched him down again,—‘“an in- 
stance,” says Cobbett, “of that petti- 
coat government” which is universal. 

Skylarks are rather prolific birds, 
having two broods in the year, and 
often laying as many as five eggs, 
though four is the usual number. The 
nest is so difficult to find that it is 
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practically never discovered except by 
accident, as when, for instance, the 
hayfields are mown, or wheat is being 
hoed. The bird very seldom nests near 
to the margin of a field, where it 
might be put off its nest by passers- 
by. On the shores of the North 
Sea skylarks will nest in the “bents” 
and “marram” close to the edge of the 
sandhills, though they have to fetch 
food to their young from a considera- 
ble distance. There is always some- 
thing very pleasing in the siglit of a 
lark’s nest. It is usually sunk in a 
hollow, and unlike the nests of many 
ground-building birds, is most carefully 
made, the cup being deep and perfectly 
circular, and lined with very fine 
grasses, though the outer part is made 
of rough, dead bents, and often of a 
most irregular shape, in order to fill 
up the hole in which it is made. 

In winter the rain-soaked fields of 
England, and the great area of young 
corn, to the blades of which larks are 
very partial, attract enormous numbers 
of these birds from the North of Eu- 
rope. The numbers of migratory larks 
reported from the East Coast light- 
houses exceed those of any other 
species. They have not only the taste, 
but even the smell, of game-birds, for 
young dogs always incline to point 
them. They have been eaten from 
time immemorial by Englishmen, who, 
unlike Continentals, eat no other small 
birds. The French naturalist’s note 
that “this exquisite songster is de- 
licious on toast” may be paralleled 
from an English book called “Hunger’s 
Prevention; or, The Art of Fowling,” 
published in 1621, the author of which 
gives details of an ingenious device, 
still used on the Continent, for decoy- 
ing larks by means of revolving mir- 
rors. It is on record that fifteen thou- 
sand larks were caught in one night 
upon Heligoland. English bird-lovers 
may console themselves with the know- 
ledge that the larks eaten are mainly 
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foreign immigrants. It is said, though 
there seems little evidence in support 
of the statement, that skylarks are 
decreasing in England owing to the 
proportionate increase of the starlings, 
which are believed, when running over 
the grass-lands in search of food, to 
suck the lark’s eggs. The starling, 
-which was a rare bird in Northumber- 
land in Bewick’s day, has certainly in- 
creased; but it would be difficult to 
show that the skylarks are less nu- 
merous than formerly. What does 
greatly diminish their numbers is a 
very hard winter in England and Ire- 
land, for these islands are their last 
refuge from the frost. In the winter 
of 1870, during the siege of Paris, the 
frost extended even to Devonshire, and 
there the larks, which had all gone 
west, were to be seen dead in thou- 
sands. They came into the streets 
of towns and invaded the gardens, 
The Spectator. 
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where they ate every atom of leaf off 
the winter cabbages, leaving nothing 
but the fibres of the leaves. This was 
not because the bird is dainty in its 
food, for the name “starvelark” may 
commonly be found attached to the 
poorest fields in a parish, which are 
supposed not to be able even to sup- 
port a lark. The slang connection of 
the name with “larking” generally 
only belongs to the last century, and is 
probably due to the North Country, 
and more especially Yorkshire, verb 
meaning “to play.” To “lake” at 
cricket is a common phrase, and the 
term to “lake” is used to mean play 
in general. It is also employed for 
any amusement in which work is ex- 
cluded. A woman applying for parish 
relief will explain that she has three 
sons, “one as addles [i.e., earns money] 
and two as lakes,” which may also 
mean that they are out of work. 
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Among Harper & Bros.’ fall an- 
nouncements are volumes i.-y. of the 
co-operative history “The American 
Nation,” edited by Prof. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart in a total of twenty-six 
volumes. 


The initials “I. F. M.,” associated 
with V. Tchertkoff in the translation 
of “Count Tolstoy on the War,” be- 
long, it is understood, to Mrs. Isabella 
Fyvie Mayo, whose “Occupations of a 
Retired Life.” by Edward Garrett, was 
published as long ago as 1868, and who 
has since done much work as a jour- 
nalist and novelist. 


A “History of Matrimonial Institu- 
tions,” by Dr. George Elliott Howard, 
who has been assisted, on special ques- 


tions, by numerous scholars in England 
and America, will be published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin this month. The work 
will be in three large volumes, the au- 
thor’s aim being to obtain for matri- 
monial institutions the scientific rec- 
ognition which at present he believes 
they sorely need. In Part I. he traces 
the development of marriage and the 
family among primitive peoples; Part 
II. deals with matrimonial institutions 
in England; and Part III. with the 
subject in the United States. 


King Edward has granted permission 
to the Fine Art Society to reproduce 
in color facsimile the sixty water-color 
drawings presented by the Royal So- 
ciety of Painters in Water-Colors to 
their Majesties on the occasion of 
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their Coronation. The collection will 
be published under the title of “Eng- 
dish Water-Color Art in the First Year 
of the Reign of King Edward the 
Seventh,” and will be issued by 
Messrs. Black as a volume in their 
series of “‘Beautiful Books.” The let- 
terpress will comprise an essay on 
water-color art and biographical notes 
of the artists by Mr. Marcus B. 
Huish. 


The Oxford University Press has in 
preparation two volumes of documents 
on the history of the Constituent As- 
sembly (1789-91), drawn mainly from 
the Paris newspapers of the period. 
Besides these extracts will also be 
given a selection from the more im- 
portant decrees of the National Assem- 
bly, together with such official docu- 
ments as manifestoes and minutes of 
the proceedings of municipal assem- 
blies, which may serve to illustrate 
the more critical events of the first 
three years of the Revolution. These 
two volumes are being edited by Mr. 
L. G. Wickham Legg; and it is hoped 
to publish them in the autumn of this 
year. 


Thomas Lawrence’s courtship 
of the two beautiful daughters 
of Mrs. Siddons has lgen touched 
upon in biographies of both painter 
and actress, but the full story 
will be told in a volume _ to 
be issued by Mr. George Allen, under 
the title of “An Artist’s Love Story.” 
The narrative is given in a series of 
letters written by the chief characters 
themselves, and now printed for the 
first time. There was some talk of 
publishing these letters on the death 
of Mrs. Siddons, but it was thought 
that they might give pain to persons 
connected with the families. The cor- 
respondence is to be published under 
the editorship of Mr. Oswald G. 
Knapp, who is adding a brief intro- 
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duction and the necessary explanatory 
matter. Lawrence’s own portraits of 
the characters concerned in the story 
will be included among the illustra- 
tions. 


The twelfth volume of “The Phil- 
ippine Islands, 1493-1898” (The Arthur 
H. Clark Company, Cleveland), covers 
the years 1601-4, a brief period, but 
a critical one in the history of the isl- 
ands, since it included the great fire 
which destroyed half of the city of 
Manila, and the Chinese revolt, which 
ended, after much bloodshed, in the 
slaughter or deportation of most of the 
Chinese in the islands. There was also 
trouble, as there is to-day, with the 
pirates of Mindanao, and grave trade 
disputes with Mexico, which led to the 
raising of the important ecclesiastical 
question whether disobedience to the 
royal decrees was a mortal sin, to be 
treated accordingly. There was con- 
tinuing friction between the ecclesias- 
tical and civil authorities, and charges 
that some of the religious orders were 
robbing the natives of their lands 
show how ancient is the land question 
which has only lately been adjusted 
by the United States. Nearly half of 
the volume is occupied with the first 
part of the “Relacion” of Father Pedro 
Chirino, a Jesuit who arrived in the 
islands in 1595, and wrote an elaborate 
history of the missions there up to his 
departure in 1602, giving incidentally 
a great deal of information regarding 
the customs of the natives, about 
which the Jesuits acquired more in- 
formation than the civil rulers, since 
they penetrated farther into the isl- 
ands and knew the people more inti- 
mately. Chirino’s narrative is ex- 
tremely interesting, and it is here pre- 
sented for the first time in English. 
The original title page is reproduced 
in facsimile, and there is also a re- 
production of a quaint and ancient 
map of China and the East Indies. 
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‘ 
The darkness draws me, kindly angels 
weep 
Forlorn beyond receding rings of light, 
The torrents of the earth’s desires 
sweep 
My soul through twilight downward 
into night. 


Once more the light grows dim, the 
vision fades, 

Myself seems to myself a distant goal, 

I grope among the bodies’ drowsy 
shades, 

Once more the Old Illusion rocks my 
soul. 


Once more the Manifold in shadowy 
streams 

Of falling waters murmurs in my ears, 

The One Voice drowns amid the roar 
of dreams 

That crowd the narrow pathway of the 
years. 


a 

I go to seek the starshine on the 
waves, 

To count the dewdrops on the grassy 
bill, 

I go to gather flowers that grow on 
graves, 

The world’s wall 
prisoned will. 


closes round my 


Yea, for the sake of the wild western 
wind 

The spheréd spirit scorns her flame- 
built throne, 

Because of primroses, 
mind, 

The Lonely turns away from the 
Alone. 


time out of 


Who once has loved the cornfield’s 
rustling sheaves, 

Who once has heard the gentle Irish 
rain 

Murmur low music in the growing 
leaves, 

Though he were god, comes back to 
earth again. 


Ob Earth! green wind-swept Eirinn, I 
would break 
The tower of my soul’s initiate pride 
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For a gray fieid and a star-haunted. 
lake, 

And those wet winds that roam the 
country side. 


I who have seen am glad to close my 
eyes, 

I who have soared am weary of my 
wings, 

I seek no more the secret of the wise, 

Safe among shadowy, unreal human 
things. 


Blind to the gleam of those wild violet 
rays 

That burn beyond the rainbow’s circle 
dim, 

Bound by dark nights and driven by 
pale days, 

The sightless slave of Time’s imperi- 
ous whim; 


Deaf to the flowing tide of dreams 
divine 

That surge outside the closéd gates of 
birth, 

The rhythms of eternity, too fine 

To touch with music the dull ears of 
earth— 


I go to seek with humble care and toil 

The dreams I left undreamed, the 
deeds undone, 

To sow the seed and break the stub- 
born soil, 

Knowing no brightness whiter than the 
sun. 


Content in winter if the fire burns clear 

And cottage walls keep out the creep- 
ing damp, 

Hugging the Old Lllusion warm and 
dear, 

The Silence and the Wise Book and 
the Lamp. 

Eva Gore-Booth. 


“GOD IS NOT HERE.” 
Tread all life’s way with awed, ex- 
pectant feet: 
Men jostle Heaven in every common 
street. 
Frederick Langbridge. 





